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INTRODUCTION 

It  has  been  another  good  year  -for  the  project  and 
for  Phoenix.  There  have  probably  been  more  report 
sheets  received  in  the  last  twelve  months  than  for 
any  other  year  of  the  project  so  far  and  Phoenix  4 
is  bigger  with  photos  and  new  items  and  I hope 
better  than  previous  issues. 

One  aspect  of  reporting  that  I feel  needs  to  be 
mentioned  to  both  contributors  and  local 
orni thol ogi cal  recorders  alike  is  that,  for  ABBA 
purposes,  original  observations  and  details  are 
needed.  For  current  records  it  is  much  preferred 
that  they  come  direct  to  the  project  from 
observers  and  not  via  local  recorders.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  even  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  if  a recorder  co-ordinates  a report  for 
more  than  one  observer,  a certain  amount  of 
editing,  summarising  and  re— copying  takes  place 
which  can  lead  to  a degree  of  distortion  to  the 
original  records.  It  is  vitally  important  for  me 
to  have  the  co-operation  of  local  recorders  and  so 
far  I am  very  pleased  that  I have  this  in  all 
areas  and  so  in  making  this  plea  I am  therefore 
extremely  anxious  to  avoid  any  hint  of  usurping 
any  of  the  functions  of  local  recorders. 
Obviously  anything  sent  to  ABBA  will  also  be  of 
interest  to  local  recorders  and  so  contributors 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  arrange  to  either  send 
their  ABBA  reports  to  local  recorders  for  onward 
transmission  to  me  or  send  them  copies  of  reports 
sent  direct.  That  way  we  both  get  the  raw  data. 
Apart  from  transcription  errors  the  sort  of 
difficulty  that  can  arise  from  a third  party 
handling  reports  include,  the  editing  out  of  what 
might  be  regarded  locally  as  superfluous  detail, 
summarising  of  details  of  date  and  number  of 
breeding  birds  and  the  changing  of  original  BECs 
allocated  by  observers.  I very  carefully 
scrutinise  all  records  received  and  perform  an 
amount  of  editing  and  summarising,  as  well  of 
changing  BECs  where  this  seems  appropriate  and 
querying  them  with  the  observer  when  it  is 
necessary.  This  job  is  much  more  difficult  if  the 
original  records  have  already  been  'worked  on'  by 
someone  else. 

During  19B7  I have  had  two  very  successful 
expeditions  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Firstly,  in  February 
and  March,  after  attending  the  first  symposium  of 
the  National  Commission  for  Wildlife  Conservation 
and  Development  in  Riyadh  I visited  the  north  and 
western  fringes  of  the  Rub  al  khali  (the  Empty 
Quarter)  and  some  central  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
In  July  I had  three  weeks  in  highland  areas  of  the 
Asir  Province  where  most  species  were  still 
breeding.  I have  prepared  summary  reports  of  both 
of  these  trips  which  I will  be  happy  to  send 
anyone,  gratis,  provided  they  send  a stamped 
addressed  envelope. 

Finally,  the  project  is  still  sponsorless  and 
computerless  but  I am  very  hopeful  that  this 
situation  will  be  resolved  in  the  near  future. 

++++++++++ 


Fig.l  Lichtenstein's  Sandgrouse.  A resident, 
probably  sedentary  species  of  rocky  areas  in 
eastern,  southern  and  western  Arabia. 

NEW  BREEDING  SPECIES 

Species  added  to  the  list  of  Arabian  breeding 
birds  (Form  2)  are  detailed  in  Phoenix  as  they  are 
discovered.  Observers  are  asked  to  submit  full 
reports  for  new  breeding  species. 

2009  Columba  arquatr ix  Olive  Pigeon 

This  species  was  first  seen  in  Arabia  on  Jebel 
Suda  ( IA13)  KSA  in  1975  and  later  was  recorded  on 
a number  of  occasions  at  the  same  place  until  1985 
(Jennings,  1986;  Journ . SANHS  2 (6):  35-36).  In 
1985  it  was  also  recorded  in  the  VAR  by  the  OSME 
Expedition  (Brooks  et  al , 1987;  Sandgrouse  9:  35). 
During  a three  week  expedition  to  the  Jebel  Suda 
area  in  June-July  1987  this  pigeon  was  observed  by 
MCJ  and  others  on  a number  of  occasions  with  up  to 
six  birds  together  in  juniper  trees.  No  firm 
evidence  was  obtained  of  breeding  but  it  seems 
highly  likely  that  the  species  does  now  breed  in 
the  Suda  area.  In  Saudi  Arabia  the  species  has 
been  recorded  at  altitudes  between  1600-3000m , 
almost  always  in  the  junipbr  forest  and  has  been 
seen  feeding  on  the  berries  of  Juniperus  excels  a. 
In  Africa  it  lays  one  egg  in  a typical  pigeon's 
stick  nest  and  apparently  chooses  nest  trees  on 
the  edge  of  a forest  or  near  clearings.  It  feeds 
on  seeds,  fruit  and  berries  taken  from  branches. 
It  is  now  necessary  to  establish  the  range  and 


* Scientific  names  of  all  species  included  in  the 
project  and  their  reference  numbers  are  given  on 
Form  2 ( List  of  the  Breeding  Birds  of  Arabia  - 
issued  free  to  all  contributors) . The  names  of 
other  species  and  additions  to  the  list  are  given 
in  full.  To  save  space  localities  mentioned  in 
the  text  (except  major  towns),  are  suffixed  by  the 
appropriate  Atlas  square  reference  and  these  can 
be  seen  on  Fig. 2.  Bibliographic  references  are 
kept  to  the  minimum  and  are  given  in  abbreviated 
form. 
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precise  status  of  this  species  in  Arabia  and  so 
additional  records  are  urgently  sought. 

1251  Ac ro ce phai us  sc  ir pace  us Reed  War  b ler 

This  note  must  be  prefaced  by  drawing  attention  to 
the  recent  paper  by  Dowsett-Lemai re  et  al  1987, 
Bull.B.O.C.  107:  74-85  which  concludes  that,  on 
grounds  of  plumage,  song  and  ecology  the  African 
Reed  Warbler  A.baeticus  and  the  "Eurasian"  Reed 
Warbler  A.scirpaceus  should  be  regarded  as  one 
species.  For  same  time  there  have  been  reports  of 
small  acrocephalus  warblers  being  seen  in  mangrove 
along  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Red  Sea.  As  these 
records  included  reports  outside  of  the  migration 
periods  of  the  Eurasian  Reed  Warbler  and  the  Marsh 
Warbler  A.  palustr is  the  existence  of,  what  was, 
the  African  Reed  Warbler  was  suspected. 
Observations  have  come  from  the  YAR  (IB07)  in  June 

1986  (M. 1. Evans)  and  in  KSA  near  Shugaig  (HB12)  in 
July  1987  (MCJ)  and  near  Yanbu  al  Sinaiyah  <EA24) 
where  they  are  apparently  resident  (B.S. Meadows  & 
P. Baldwin).  The  racial  identitiy  of  the  Arabian 
birds  along  with  other  similar  examples  from  the 
African  side  of  the  Red  Sea  are  being  written  up 
by  Dr  John  Ash  (et  al)  at  the  time  of  going  to 
press  and  no  more  information  is  available  at 
present  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  one 
or  other  form  of  the  former  African  Reed  Warbler 
is  involved.  The  observation  near  Shuqaiq  in  July 

1987  included  an  agitated  adult  and  a food  begging 
juvenile  and  the  gonad  condition  of  Yanbu  al 
Sinaiyah  specimens  collected  in  March  suggested 
recent  breeding. 

REPORTING  PROCEDURES 

New  Form  2:  List  of  Breeding  Birds  of  Arabia 

The  updated  and  enlarged  Form  2,  List  of  Breeding 
Birds  of  Arabia  has  recently  been  circulated  to 
all  current  contri butors.  Contributors  who,  for 
some  reason,  do  not  have  this  essential  reference 
should  ask  for  one  immediately.  Apart  from 
showing  the  species  reference  numbers,  English 
names  (and  alternatives)  and  scientific  names,  the 
new  list  gives  various  notes  on  status  and 
distribution,  egg  and  young-i n-the-nest  dates  as 
well  as  other  details  aimed  at  assisting  the 
contributor  in  compiling  a report.  The  list  shows 
all  proven  and  likely  breeding  species  in  Arabia 
(approximately  220)  including  all  new  breeding 
species  added  in  recent  issues  of  Phoenix. 

For  various  reasons  it  has  been  necessary  to 
delete  some  species  from  the  previous  (1984)  list. 
The  deleted  species  are  as  follows: - 

0001  Ostrich  Struthio  caste  lus . This 
species  is  now  extinct.  Records  of  egg 
and  eggshell  fragments  found  should  be 
reported . 

0629  Lesser  Noddy  Anous  tenuirostr is 
occurs  widely  with  the  Common  Noddy  and 
was  included  in  the  provisional  list  of 
1984  as  a potential  breeding  species. 
This  is  still  the  case  but  it  is  removed 
because  there  is  no  evidence  of  breeding 
in  Arabia. 

2005  Malachite  Kingfisher  Alcedo 
cr istata  The  inclusion  of  this  African 
species  on  the  list  rested  on  a single 
specimen  said  to  have  been  collected  in 
the  Hadramaut,  PDRY  by  Boscawen  and  now 
in  the  British  Museum  (Nat. Hist). 
Although  there  has  been  another, 
undocumented,  record  recently  from  YAR 
(Mache  1985;  private  publ . ) this  species 
is  removed  until  such  time  as  its  status 
is  clarified. 

0991  Crag  Martin  Ptyonoprogne 
rupestr is  There  appears  to  be  no 
evidence  of  breeding  in  Arabia  and  the 
species  is  therefore  removed  from  the 
list. 

0781  Egyptian  Nightjar  Capr laulgus 
aegyptius . There  is  no  evidence  of 
breeding  in  Arabia  of  this  species  and 
whilst  it  is  theoretically  possible  it 
is  removed  from  the  list  for  the  time 
bei ng . 

0253  Riippel  1 ' s Vulture  Gyps 


rueppellii.  There  is  some  doubt 
surrounding  all  sight  records  from 
Arabia  and  even  the  locality  of  the 
single  'Arabian'  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum  (Natural  History)  is  uncertain. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  breeding. 

Other  species  are  candidates  for  relegation  to  a 
lesser  status  but  have  been  left  on  the  list  for 
the  present.  Such  species  include  the  European 
Kingfisher  and  the  Masked  Shrike  which,  although 
they  have  never  been  proved  to  breed,  are  still  at 
least  good  possibilities  for  breeding  status  in 
Arabia  in  future.  Copies  of  the  list  are 
available  to  non-contributors  price  one  pound. 

A note  on  Breeding  Evidence  Code  11:  "Used  Nest" 

BEC  11  was  presumably  intended  by  the  compilers  of 
the  European  Orni thol ogi cal  Atlas  Committee 
Breeding  Evidence  Code,  on  which  the  ABBA  BEC  is 
based,  as  a precise  indicator  of  confirmed 
breeding  in  the  season  of  field  work.  It  is  not 
felt  that  this  definition  need  be  followed  so 
pedantically  for  ABBA  purposes  and  any  used  nest 
qualifies  for  Code  11.  Observers  must,  however, 
be  sure  that  they  have  positively  identified  the 
species  that  has  used  the  nest  and  give  their 
opinion  as  to  which  year  the  nest  was  used,  e.g. 
whether  it  was  used  in  the  current  year,  the 
preceding  year,  or  appeared  very  old.  An 
incomplete  nest  is  not  Code  11  but  it  could  be 
Code  09.  Note  that  for  some  species  BEC  11  is  not 
strictly  applicable  as  birds  build  nests  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  when  not  actually  breeding. 
Examples  are  Ruppell's  Weaver  and  Hamerkop.  BEC 
11  should  nevertheless  be  reported  for  all  species 
when  it  seems  appropriate  and  allowances  will  be 
made,  centrally,  later. 


. . . ■ .and  BEC  12 

The  E0AC  definition  of  BEC  12  is  "Recently  fledged 
young  (nidicolous  species)  or  downy  young 
(nidifugous  species)".  For  those  unfamiliar  with 
these  terms  the  young  of  nidicolous  birds  are 
generally  naked  on  hatching  and  remain  in  the  nest 
a long  time,  e.g.  birds  of  prey  and  passerines. 
In  contrast , the  young  of  nidifugous  birds  are 
covered  in  down  when  they  hatch  and  leave  the  nest 
almost  immediately,  e.g.  waders  and  ducks. 
Interpreting  BEC  12  in  respect  of  downy  young 
presents  no  real  problem  but  "recently  fledged" 
nidicolous  young  needs  a more  precise  definition. 
"Recent"  in  this  context  must  mean  literally 
within  a very  few  days  of  leaving  the  nest  and 
would  apply  where  there  are  clear  signs  of  extreme 
youth,  such  as  fleshy  gape  flanges,  short  tails, 
weak  flight,  tufts  of  nestling  down  on  head  and 
body  and  food  begging  towards  adults.  However, 
not  one  of  these  points  is  consistently  diagnostic 
of  extreme  youth  and  the  period  each  feature  is 
apparent  differs  between  species.  It  therefore 
comes  down  to  the  judgement  and  experience  on  the 

part  of  the  observer.  This  code  is  a very 

valuable  one  for  proving  breeding  and  for 

determining  the  breeding  season  as  it  is  usually 
much  easier  to  see  young  birds  than  it  is,  for 
example,  to  find  nests.  However,  great  care  needs 
to  be  taken  in  reporting  BEC  12.  It  is  suggested 
that  observers  should  put  such  records  into 
perspective  by  commenting  in  Column  6 of  Form  3 
(or  on  the  reverse  of  the  form)  giving  their 
reasons  for  the  BEC  12  report,  e.g.  the  j 

characteri sti cs  noted  that  lead  them  to  decide  the 
young  bird  really  has  only  left  the  nest  a few 
days  earlier.  Full  grown  independent  juveniles 
are  not  in  this  category  and  should  not  be 
reported  as  BEC  12.  Several  records  of  juveniles 
have  been  received  under  this  code  which  tends  to 
confuse  breeding  season  information  because  the 
juvenile  plumage  can  last  several  months.  A 
juvenile  bird  could  easily  have  flown  from 
elswhere  into  the  square  where  it  was  observed. 
The  only  safe  code  for  full  grown  juveniles  is  BEC 
XX  and  then  only  for  those  sedentary  species 
specially  identified  on  Form  2.  It  is  helpful 
however,  in  reporting  a juvenile  as  'XX',  if  a 
note  of  the  presumed  age  could  be  appended  to  the 
record. 
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Neutral  Zones  laid  to  rest 

Two  oddities  on  -former  maps  of  Arabia  were  two 
areas  curiously  marked  'Neutral  Zone'.  One  zone 
was  shared  between  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  and  the 
other  between  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq.  Both  had 
their  origin  in  territories  amicably  disputed, 
mainly  on  tribal  grounds,  after  the  redrawing  of 
international  boundaries  following  the  First  World 
War.  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  agreed  a solution  to 
their  joint  zone  and  new  common  boundaries  a 
couple  of  decades  ago.  In  recent  years  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Iraq  have  also  agreed  to  divide  their 
joint  zone,  which  comprises  parts  of  eight  ABBA 
squares,  down  the  centre.  Therefore  these 
political  and  cartographic  quirks  are  no  more. 
The  whole  of  the  Neutral  Zone  with  Iraq  was 
originally  included  in  ABBA.  However,  the  loss  of 
half  of  it  (about  3600  square  km) , which  goes  to 
Iraq,  will  have  very  little  effect  on  the  project 
as  no  single  square  has  been  lost  completely.  New 
editions  of  the  coverage  map  on  Form  1 will  show 
the  revised  boundary.  N.B.  The  few  old  records 
from  this  zone  include  Ostrich  and  breeding 
Houbara. 

DOVES  UP-DATE 

In  the  last  twelve  months  the  Eurasian  Collared 
Dove  has  been  recorded  in  new  areas  further  to  the 
south  in  Saudi  Arabia  at  LB17,  well  west  of  Riyadh 
at  JB23  and  has  been  confirmed  by  Brian  Meadows  at 
Yanbu  al  Sinai  yah  (EA24)  for  the  first  time  on  9 
November  1984.  On  the  other  hand  the  African 
Collared  Dove  has  been  found  in  a string  of 
squares  east  of  the  Asir-Hedjaz  range  from  IB17  to 
KA12.  This  is  not  likely  to  represent  any  range 
extension  of  the  latter  species  but  more  the  fact 
that  the  area  has  not  been  closely  examined 
before.  John  Gasperetti  reports  (March  1987)  a 
Eurasian  bird  captured  in  Jedda  and  Peter  Symens 
reports  seeing  another  near  Taif.  The  African 
Collared  Dove  is  also  known  from  these  places  and 
they  represent  the  first  records  of  the  ranges  of 
the  two  species  overlapping. 

The  present  distribution  of  these  two  doves  from 
ABBA  records  received  so  far  is  shown  in  Fig  2. 
It  can  be  seen  that  the  Eurasian  Collared  Dove 
which  first  occurred  in  Arabia  in  1963,  is  rapidly 
converging  on  the  range  of  the  African  bird  on  a 


wide  front.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
observers  in  these  zones  of  passible  overlap  are 
especially  cautious  in  positively  identifying  the 
two  species.  Once  known  the  two  species  are  quite 
easy  to  separate  in  the  field.  The  best 
distinguishing  point  is  that  the  Eurasian  bird  has 
dark  under — tail  coverts  whereas  the  African 
Collared  Dove  has  white  under  tail  coverts  and 
appears  much  neater  overall.  Another  diagnostic 
difference  is  the  call.  The  call  of  the  Eurasian 
bird  is  rendered  "Coo-cooo-cuc"  but  the  African 
bird  calls  "Coo  cccrrrooooo" . Observers  who  have 
the  opportunity  to  hear  the  former  bird  in  Europe, 
where  there  is  no  chance  of  confusion  with  any 
other  species,  should  try  to  become  familiar  with 
it  so  that  they  can  positively  identify  the 
species  if  they  hear  it  in  the  south  west.  All 
news  of  the  two  species  is  eagerly  sought. 

THE  ARABIAN  OSTR I CH 

A review  of  the  former  occurrence,  range,  habitat 
and  habits  of  the  Arabian  Ostrich  recently 
appeared  (Jennings,  1986,  Fauna  of  Saudi  Arabia  8: 
447-461).  The  abstract  of  that  paper  is 
reproduced  here:- 

"Two  distinct  geographical  populations  of  the 
Arabian  ostrich  Struthio  cams lus  syriacus 
inhabited  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  One 
population  was  limited  to  the  edge  of  the  Rub 
al  Khali  and  probably  became  extinct  between 
about  1900  and  1910,  or  shortly  there-after. 
The  other  population  inhabited  the  deserts  of 
central  and  northern  Arabia,  south  to  about 
25°N  and  north  to  about  the  latitude  of 
Aleppo.  This  population  probably  became 
extinct  about  1939,  although  there  are 
several  unproven  records  of  birds  being  found 
in  the  border  region  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Jordan,  until  as  late  as  1966.  Very  little 
is  recorded  about  the  subspecies'  ecology  or 
breeding  in  Arabia.  The  Arabian  ostrich  was 
a much  prized  quarry  of  hunters  on  account  of 
its  valuable  skin,  plumes,  oil  and  meat.  In 
addition  its  eggs  and  chicks  were  taken 
whenever  found.  The  bird  was  able  to  survive 
constant,  but  probably  low  level,  hunting  in 
the  times  that  bedouin  were  armed  with 
traditional  weapons  and  mounted  only  on 
horses.  However,  after  modern  weapons  became 
widely  available,  motor  vehicles  were  used  to 


Fig. 2 

The  range  of  African 
and  Eurasian  Collared 
Doves 


Eurasian  Collared  Dove 
• 1963-1983 

O 1984-1987 
African  Collared  Dove 
4 All  records 
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hunt  it  and  there  was  an  increased  demand  -for 
its  plumes  in  the  1920s,  the  balance  changed 
and  it  was  eventually  hunted  to  extinction." 

The  distribution  map  accompanying  the  article  is 
reproduced  at  Fig  3,  with  the  kind  permission  of 
the  editors  o-f  the  Fauna  of  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
location  o-f  the  51  records  o-f  this  bird  that  could 
be  traced  are  shown.  Egg  and  eggshell  records  - 
which  are  not  very  reliable  as  evidence  o-f 
occurrence  - are  shown  as  asterisks.  A rare 
photograph  o-f  this  extinct  race  is  shown  at  Fig  4. 


PHOTOS  NEEDED  FOR  PHOENIX 

As  can  be  seen  -from  this  issue  hal-f  tones  can  now 
be  included  in  Phoenix.  Photos  o-f  habitats, 
Arabian  breeding  birds,  nests  and  eggs  etc.  are 
requested  -for  inclusion  in  -future  issues.  Photos 
may  be  printed  with  just  a caption,  -for  their 
aesthetic  value,  or  can  be  submitted  to  illustrate 
notes  and  papers.  Photos  should  be  black  and 
white  (glossy  or  matt)  pre-ferably  with  good 
contrast  and  with  a width  o-f  at  least  12  cm. 


Fig. 3 

The  location  of  Arabian  Ostrich 
records.  The  suggested  range  at 
about  1850  is  shown  by  a dotted 
line.  Egg  and  eggshell  records 
are  indicated  by  an  asterisk.  The 
numbers  cross-refer  to  the  text  of 
Jennings  1986  loc  cit. 


Fiq.4  A rare  photo  of  the  Arabian  Ostrich,  this 
younq  male  from  the  A1  Jauf  area  (FB36)  was  kept 
at  London  Zoo  1923-24. 


WHERE  HAVE  ALL  THE  VULTURES  BONE? 

On  four  short  visits  to  Jebsl  Suda  (IA13)  in  the 
Asir  Province  of  S.W. Saudi  Arabia  during  the 
period  1975-77  Lammergeyer  were  observed  on  each 
occasion,  once  three  were  seen  together . It  was 
therefore  sad  to  spend  three  whole  weeks  on  the 
mountain  in  July  1987  and  not  see  a single  example 
of  this  rare  species.  Similarly  on  the  same 
mountain  the  previously  common  Egyptian  Vulture 
was  absent  in  July  1987.  Griffon  Vultures  can 
still  be  seen  if  one  knows  where  their  colony  is 
but  they  are  present  in  nowhere  near  the  numbers 
of  a decade  ago.  A small  colony  of  Griffons  in 
the  mid  1970  s at  Habala  (IB13)  some  45  km  south 
east  of  Suda  has  disappeared.  The  picture  is  the 
Same  near  Riyadh  where  the  only  small  breeding 
colony  of  Griffons  in  the  mid  1970's  is  now 
deserted.  Several  people  have  commented  on  the 
lessening  of  local  numbers  of  the  Egyptian  Vulture 
in  various  districts  all  over  Arabia  but  until  now 
the  Griffon  was  not  thought  to  be  under  any 
threat.  It  clearly  is  and  the  position  of  the 
Lammergeyer  is  most  alarming  in  view  of  its 
worldwide  endangered  status. 

Information  on  the  occurrence  of  all  vulture 
species  in  specific  areas  now  and  in  previous 
years,  is  urgently  needed.  Will  observers  who 
have  comparative  records  over  a number  of  years 
please  comb  them  through  and  submit  a summary  for 
ABBA  files. 

SITES  OF  INTEREST 

Those  who  have  tackled  atlas  work  know  just  how 
fulfilling  a pursuit  it  can  be.  The  common  birds 
can  be  ticked  off  in  each  new  square  visited,  the 
absence  of  expected  birds  becomes  intriguing  and  a 
challenge  and  the  presence  of  unexpected  birds  is 
always  exciting.  On  subsequent  visits  to  a square 
that  one  is  already  familiar  with,  one  can  try  to 
upgrade  the  previous  BECs  obtained.  Because  of 
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this  all  sites  are  of  interest  to  the  atlasser, 
even  those  like  Sharawrah  (see  below)  which  has  no 
resident  town  birds  at  all.  These  site  notes  seek 
to  detail  the  variety  and  diversity  of  habitats 
throughout  Arabia  and  the  representative  birds  to 
be  found  in  each.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  a 'where 
to  watch  birds  in  Arabia'  or  a directory  to  the 
most  prolific  bird  sites,  although  inevitably, 
some  sites  are  exceptionally  good. 

Observers  are  asked  to  submit  reports  of  other 
interesting  sites  or  those  that  they  have  studied 
reasonably  well,  drawing  special  attention  to  the 
breeding  and  resident  species  occurring.  A site 
may  be  as  variable  as  a small  sewage  pond  or 
similar  microsite,  an  urban  area  or  as  big  as  a 
whole  mountain  range. 

Jabsl  Nabi  Shu'ayb  (JB07,  KA07)  Y. A . R . 

The  summit  of  this  mountain  is  at  3,666m,  which 
makes  it  by  far  the  highest  mountain  in  Arabia, 
and  thus  of  special  interest  for  its  flora  and 
fauna.  It  is  not,  however,  a particularly 
spectacular  mountain,  since  it  rises  up  gradually 
from  the  highland  plain,  and  its  summit  can  be 
reached  with  a four — wheel-drive  vehicle.  It  is  in 
fact  an  easy  day-trip  from  Sana'a,  lying  only 
about  35  km  from  the  city  on  the  westward  bound 
road  to  Hudaydah.  After  about  30  km  on  the 
tarmac,  there  is  a turnoff  to  the  right  onto  a 
dirt  track  which  leads  up  through  a few  villages 
to  the  summit  itself.  The  dirt  track  ascends  up 
the  eastern  flank  of  the  mountain,  which  is  rocky 
and,  for  most  of  the  year,  arid  and  relatively 
lacking  in  vegetation  since  it  lies  in  the 
rain-shadow.  There  is  very  little  soil  apart  from 
that  contained  by  stone-wall  terraced  fields 
(sorghum  is  grown  in  summer)  which  tend  to  be 
concentrated  in  valleys,  and  wxhi ch  reach  up  to 
about  3,500  m.  Air  frosts  must  be  of  nightly 
occurrence  in  winter,  and  snow  has  occasionally 
been  recorded  on  the  summit.  The  natural 
vegetation  has  been  long  affected  by 
tree-clearance  and  overgrazing;  and  the  result  is 
mainly  of  low,  stunted,  alpine  plants  and  grasses 
with  almost  no  trees.  I have  not  visited  the  west 
face  of  the  mountain  which  is  unfortunate  as  it 
probably  receives  a lot  more  rain  and  cloud  than 
the  eastern  side. 

The  extent  to  which  breeding  birds  range  up  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  is  of  interest.  I have 
visited  the  mountain  four  times;  twice  during  the 
breeding  season  in  July,  as  well  as  visits  in 
January  and  with  the  OSME  expedition  in  November. 
In  July,  the  following  species  were  present  above 
3,000m,  though  no  definite  breeding  evidence  was 
noted;  Griffon  Vulture,  Kestrel,  Lanner,  Little 
Swift,  Red-rumped  Swallow,  Brown-necked  Raven  and 
Yemen  Linnet.  The  Griffons  were  commonly  seen 
passing  overhead,  whilst  the  Kestrels  were 
probably  a resident  pair,  since  a male  and  female 
were  seen  hunting  not  far  from  each  other,  the 
latter  over  the  summit  itself.  The  Lanner  was  a 
juvenile  which  made  a spectacular  but  unsuccessful 
attack  on  a large  post-breeding  flock  of  Yemen 
Linnets.  The  latter  were  feeding  on  the  plentiful 
seeding  grasses  of  the  stony  slopes.  Little  Swift 
and  Red-rumped  Swallow  were  seen  up  to  3,300m, 
whilst  the  two  raven  species  and  Yemen  Linnet  were 
present  to  the  summit,  the  ravens  having  gathered 
in  small  flocks  to  play  in  the  updraughts  at  the 
peak.  They  were  all  paired,  but  had  presumably 
already  bred.  Birds  for  which  breeding  evidence 
was  noted  in  July  were  as  follows.  A pair  of 
Philby's  Partridge  was  flushed  at  3,500m,  and 
several  others  were  heard  calling.  A Hoopoe  was 
seen  at  3,400m,  and,  to  my  surprise,  another  was 
seen  food-carrying  near  the  summit,  at  3,600m. 

The  habitat  there  is  eminently  suitable  for 
breeding,  with  weathered  igneous  cliff  faces, 
piles  of  scree  and  terrace  walls  providing  ample 
nest  holes.  A pair  of  Red-capped  Larks  were  found 
in  a small  area  of  terraced  fields  at  3,400m,  both 
assiduously  gathering  food-loads  in  their  bills 
and  evincing  anxiety  at  being  disturbed.  A pair 
of  Scrub  Warblers  also  drew  attention  with  their 
loud  alarm  calling,  and  closer  investigation 


revealed  that  they  were  feeding  five 
recently-f ledged  young,  hidden  amongst  the  rocks 
of  a small,  wel 1 -vegetated  stream-course.  The 
young  had  probably  left  the  nest  earlier  that  day, 
to  judge  by  their  feeble  flight.  At  3,500m,  this 
record  may  be  the  highest  ever  breeding  record  for 
this  species. 

The  winter  visits  in  January  and  November  revealed 
the  continuing  presence  of  some  breeding  species 
above  3,000m,  e.g.  Philby's  Partridge,  Kestrel  and 
the  two  ravens,  but  the  lack  of  others,  e.g. 
Hoopoe,  Red-capped  Lark  and  Scrub  Warbler,  all 
smaller  species  which  may  find  the  winter 
conditions  too  cold  for  their  liking.  Species 
recorded  in  winter  which  probably  also  occur  and 
breed  in  summer  are:  Bonel 1 i 's  Eagle  (a  juvenile 
at  3,500m),  Rock  Dove,  Red-breasted  Wheatear  (up 
to  3,600m),  Mourning  Wheatear  (up  to  3,500m)  and 
Yemen  Serin  (up  to  the  summit).  Wintering  migrant 
passerines  such  as  Pied  Wheatear  Oenanthe 
pleschanka , Black  Redstart  Phoenicurus  ochruros 
and  Blue  Rock  Thrush  Honticola  sol itar ius  were 
recorded  at  very  high  altitudes,  the  last  two  up 
to  the  summit.  From  this,  it  seems  that  although 
small  species  can  survive  high  up  on  the  mountain 
in  winter.  Some  of  the  breeding  passerines  may 
vacate  the  high  slopes  during  this  period. 

M. I . Evans 

A1  Arid  and  the  south  west  corner  of  the  Rub  al 
Khali,  K.S.A. 


In  early  March  19B7  I was  able  to  pay  a short 
visit  to  the  Al  Arid  Escarpment  and  the  south  west 
corner  of  the  Rub  al  Khali,  roughly  a triangle 
formed  by  squares  LA16,  NA11  and  KB12.  In  this 
preliminary  survey  16  squares  were  visited 
although  for  some  the  coverage  was  limited  to  only 
a few  kilometres  along  the  highway.  As  might  be 
expected  in  such  an  extremely  arid  region  bird 
density  and  species  diversity  was  very  low  and  in 
the  whole  area  during  three  days  of  observati ons , 
only  18  resident  breeding  species  were  observed 
and  in  'the  sands'  only  three,  possibly  four 
breeding  species  were  present.  In  a few  squares 
there  were  no  non-mi gratory  birds  seen  at  all. 

The  Al  Arid  Escarpment  is  approximately  200  km 
north  to  south  (LA17-LA14)  and  is,  effectively, 
the  southernmost  portion  of  the  Tuwaiq  Escarpment 
chain,  which  passes  right  through  the  centre  of 
Arabia.  Being  drier  its  avifauna  is  a degenerate 
form  of  that  found  in  the  Tuwaiq.  The  usual 
species  of  rocky  arid  regions  such  as  Sand 
Partridge,  Pale  Crag  Martin,  Desert  Lark, 
White-crowned-  Black  Wheatear  and  Trumpeter  Finch 
were  present.  Noticeably  absent  (or  at  least  not 
found)  were  Scrub  Warbler,  Black-capped  Bulbul, 
Arabian  Babbler,  Fan-tailed  Raven  and  House 
Bunting.  These  last  few  birds  are  all  common 
further  north  in  the  Tuwaiq  proper.  On  the  plains 
below  Al  Arid  Bar-tailed  Desert  Lark  were  scarce, 
whilst  a small  number  of  Egyptian  Vulture,  Sreat 
Grey  Shrike,  Brown-necked  Raven  and  Rock  Dove  were 
to  be  found  in  all  habitats.  A single 
Lappet-faced  Vulture  was  seen  here  and  two  old 
nests  of  the  species  were  found.  An  individual 
Hooded  Wheatear  hawked  insects  at  a petrol  station 
at  Qaryat  al  Faw  (LA16) . Once  the  sand  dunes  are 
reached  the  resident  birds  reduce  to  a very  tiny 
number.  The  most  noticeable  species  being  the 
Brown— necked  Raven  which  seems  to  be  represented 
by  a breeding  pair  in  about  every  25  km  of 
highway.  They  are  almost  certainly  spread 
throughout  the  region  but  they  are  most  likely  to 
be  concentrated  by  the  roads  which  provide  a 
source  of  food  in  the  form  of  dead  animals  and 
scraps  left  by  man  and  his  beasts.  Also  the 
vicinity  of  the  roads  provide  the  best  nest  sites 
in  the  shape  of  emergency  telephone  boxes, 
deserted  construction  camps  and  microwave 
transmitter  stations.  Of  the  11  'sands'  squares 
or  part  squares  visited,  most  had  Brown— necked 
Ravens.  The  other  resident  species  in  the  sands 
were  3 Bar — tailed  Desert  Larks  in  one  square, 
whilst  single  Great  Grey  Shrikes  (possibly  a 
winter  visitor  although  an  old  nest  was  found)  and 
single  Hoopoe  Larks  were  seen  in  three  squares.  I 
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should  think  the  picture  is  repeated  throughout 
the  southern  Rub  al  Khali.  Most  striking  was  the 
complete  absence  of  species  usually  associated 
with  man  and  his  habitations.  House  Sparrow  and 
Collared  Dove  were  totally  absent  from  the  whole 
area.  The  Crested  Lark  had  just  managed  to  creep 
into  the  northern  part  at  LA16  following  new  pivot 
irrigation  schemes  spreading  down  from  Sulaiyil. 

The  only  town  in  the  area  is  Sharawrah  (NA1 1 > 
which  is  now  quite  a large  place  with  a hospital, 
public  buildings,  light  industry  and  parks  and 
animal  enclosures.  Despite  a good  search  not  a 
single  resident  bird  was  found  in  the  town  - not  a 
dove,  lark  or  sparrow.  This  must  be  some  sort  of 
record ! The  place  has  grown  up  quickly  in  the 
isolation  of  200km  of  desert  in  every  direction 
and  those  species  that  are  usually  quick  to  follow 
man  (and  which  are  for  the  most  part  sedentary) 
have  just  not  got  there  yet.  It  would  not  be  at 
all  surprising  if  the  first  birds  to  colonise 
Sharawrah  were  exotics  taken  there  by  man. 


M.C. J. 


Layla  Lakes  (MB21) , K.5.A. 

When  I prepared  the  note  in  Phoenix  1 about  this 
site  I was  drawing  from  my  notes  made  during 
several  trips  there  in  1975  and  1976.  I was  able 
to  visit  the  site  again  on  2 March  1987  after  ten 
years  and  can  report  considerable  changes.  The 
first  change  is  that  there  is  now  a tarmac  road 
which  runs  close  to  the  lakes  which  is  signposted 
'Oyun  al  Aflaq'  (Lakes  of  Aflaq)  on  the  main 
Layl a-Sul ai yi 1 road . The  next  significant  change 
is  that  there  is  a hotel  under  construction  at  the 
south  west  corner  of  the  main  lake.  However  by 
far  the  most  i mportant  and  amazing  change  is  that 
the  water  level  of  the  lake  has  suff erred  a 
dramatic  drop  in  the  last  ten  years.  Instead  of  a 
large  expanse  of  water  one  finds  a yawning  chasm. 
The  2 m banks  seen  previously  are  now  cliffs,  the 
water  level  having  dropped  at  least  14  m in  the 
last  decade.  All  six  lakes  are  similarly 
affected , some  of  the  smaller  ones  are  on  the 
point  of  drying  up  altogether.  It  appears  that 
water  is  being  drawn  directly  out  of  the  main  lake 
by  a pumping  station  at  the  northern  end,  athough 
this  did  not  seem  to  be  pumping  on  the  day  of  my 
visit.  However  there  is  now  central  pivot 
irrigation  for  30  km  to  the  north  and  south  of 
Layla  and  it  is  likely  that  the  deep  boreholes 
necessary  to  supply  these  schemes  are  having  a 
severe  adverse  effect  on  the  level  of  groundwater. 
Another  interesting  development  is  that  there  are 
now  shoals  of  fish  in  the  lake.  Some  appeared  to 
be  40  cm  long.  I understand  that  these  fish  were 
deliberately  introduced  to  the  lake.  The  lakes 
are  now  fenced  around  but  this  appears  to  be  more 
to  safeguard  against  visitors  driving  into  the 
very  deep  holes  that  are  now  the  lakes,  than  any 
effort  to  protect  the  environment. 

What  do  all  these  changes  mean  for  the  birds?  The 
first  noticeable  and  positive  change  was  that  the 
cliffs  are  providing  nesting  sites  for  several 
hundred  pairs  of  Rock  Doves.  The  species  is  now  a 
common  bird  in  the  irrigated  wheat-fields  nearby 
but  they  are  short  of  nesting  sites  in  this 
otherwise  rather  flat  desert  area.  (Not  too  far 
away  I found  70  of  these  pigeons  nesting  in  a dry 
well  shaft  and  could  hear  chicks.)  There  were  two 
or  three  pairs  each  of  Coot  and  Little  Srebe  on 
the  lakes  and  it  is  just  possible  that  they  could 
find  nesting  sites  on  the  smaller  lakes.  Nesting 
would  probably  be  impossible  on  the  large  lake  as 
there  is  no  emergent  vegetation  to  hide  and  anchor 
nests.  Two  Grey  Herons  and  two  Night  Herons 
Ny cticorax  ny cticorax  and  a juvenile  Cormorant 
Phal acrocor ax  carbo  were  present  during  my  visit 
and  no  doubt  fed  on  the  fish.  Although  these 
species  are  not  unknown  in  central  Arabia  it  is 
only  in  the  last  decade  that  they  have  found  fish 
to  feed  on  during  their  movements.  Other  visitors 
noted  included  Garganey  Anas  querquedula  (9) , 
Common  Sandpiper  Act  it  is  hypoleucos  (1), 
Black— headed  Gull  Larus  r idi bundus  (2)  and  a 
single  Grey  Hypocolius  Hypocol ius  ampelinus.  Of 
the  residents  the  Collared  Dove,  Crested  Lark, 
Black— capped  Bulbul  and  House  Sparrow  were  very 


numerous.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  Coronetted  j 
Sandgrouse  that  I had  seen  at  the  site  in  the 
earlier  years. 

The  site  is  already  overexploited  by  day  trippers 
and  the  hotel  complex  will  add  extra  pressure  in 
due  course.  If  water  extraction  continues  at  the 
rate  it  has  done  so  in  recent  years  the  smaller 
lakes  will  dry  out  very  soon.  The  large  lake  has 
at  least  another  30  m of  water  in  it  but  its 
supply  will  not  last  indefinitely.  I think  the 
ornithological  potential  of  the  lakes  has  been  . 
severely  lessened  in  the  last  few  years  and  if 
pumping  continues  this  unique  and  rather  curious 
site  will  be  lost  as  a wetland  altogether. 

M.C. J. 


FIRST  BREEDING  RECORD  OF  BLACK-WINGED  STILT  IN 
□MAN 

The  new  waste  water  dump  at  Lansab  (YA24)  near  i 
Muscat  has  added  a new  dimension  to  bird-watching  [ 
in  the  north  of  Oman.  The  water  forms  permanent 
shallow  lagoons  of  several  hectares  extent.  j 
During  the  winter  of  19S6/7  it  proved  to  be  a ; 
marvellous  place  to  see  1 arge  raptors  and  ducks,  ; 
and  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  was  the  : 
occurrence  of  a wintering  flock  of  Black-necked 
Grebe  which  peaked  in  mid-January  at  nearly  50 
birds.  A flock  of  Black-winged  Stilts  wintered 
too,  with  over  30  birds  present  in  December  and 
January.  The  number  of  this  latter  species 
declined  steadily  from  February  until  only  three 
remained  on  18  April.  The  numbers  then  rose  again 
to  become  seven  at  end-April,  presumably 
reinforced  by  returning  migrants  from  further 
south.  At  this  stage  I thought  they  might  breed, 
as  they  seemed  to  be  pairing  off,  with  the  pairs 
frequenting  particular  areas  of  the  lagoons, 
rather  than  all  feeding  together  as  a flock  as 
they  had  done  during  the  winter.  I was  away  for 
the  whole  of  May  and  therefore  presumably  missed 
any  evidence  of  display  or  courtship.  On  my 

return  at  the  beginning  of  June  there  seemed  to  be 

more  birds  present,  perhaps  10  but  they  were 
difficult  to  count  because  the  whole  area  cannot 
be  seen  from  one  place  and  they  moved  from  one  j 
lagoon  to  another  when  disturbed.  They  did  not  j 
seem  excitable,  and  I assumed  that , al though  they 
seemed  to  have  settled  in  for  the  summer,  they 
were  non-breeding  birds.  On  20  June  1987,  at 
dusk,  I caught  sight  from  a distance  of 
long-legged  wader  chicks.  I was  almost  sure  they 
were  stilts  but  could  not  completely  eliminate  the 
possibility  that  they  were  Red-wattled  Lapwing 
chicks  at  the  water's  edge  near  an  adult  stilt.  I 

went  back  the  following  day  but  there  was  no  sign 

of  the  chicks.  I searched  the  area,  but  the 
adults  were  flying  overhead  making  alarm  calls  and 
the  chicks  were  presumably  hiding.  The  next  day  I 
spent  some  time  stalking  up  to  an  adjacent  lagoon 
by  using  a circuitous  route  in  dead  ground.  On  ! 
getting  into  a suitable  position  I set  up  my 
telescope.  There  was  a large  bush  between  me  and 
the  water's  edge  and  on  focussing  "through"  it  l 
found  myself  looking  directly  at  a stilt  sitting 
on  its  nest!  This  nest  subsequently  proved  to 
hold  4 eggs.  On  Friday  26  June  I was  in  place 
before  first  light,  in  the  car,  overlooking  the 
lagoon  where  I had  seen  the  chicks.  As  the 
daylight  strengthened  I was  able  to  watch  four 
chicks  feeding,  with  an  adult  stilt  nearby.  At 
one  stage  first  one  chick  then  another  ran  up  to 
an  adult  bird  standing  in  shallow  water,  one  on 
each  side.  The  adult  moved  its  wings  slightly 
away  from  the  body  and  bent  its  legs  to  lower 
itself.  It  then  brooded  the  two  chicks  for 
several  minutes  with  the  chicks  standing  upright  ■ 


in  the  water.  I was  able  to  do  a more  accurate 
count  later  in  the  day,  and  there  were  12  adults 
present.  As  described  above  there  were  certainly 
two  pairs  breeding  and,  judging  from  the 
excitement  when  certain  areas  were  approached, 
possibly  a total  of  four  pairs.  This  is  the  first 
record  of  this  species  breeding  in  Oman. 


D. J . Foster 
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RECENT  REPORTS 

Some  records  received  for  the  Atlas  stick  out  as 
being  especially  interesting  on  account  of  the 
species,  location,  habitat,  period  of  breeding  or 
the  number  of  birds  involved.  The  following  are  a 
selection  of  some  of  the  more  interesting, 
unexpected  or  unusual  records  received  within  the 
last  12  months  (some  relate  to  earlier  years). 
Records  of  unusual  birds  often  get  reported  by 
more  than  one  observer  and  although  care  is  taken 
to  credit  records  as  appropri atel y as  possible,  it 
is  regretted  if  the  original  finder  of  a rare  bird 
is  not  identified  here.  During  the  year  it  was 
particularly  pleasing  to  receive  records  for  the 
People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen  from  Dr  John 
Ash,  John  Pavey  and  Jez  Simms  and  some  of  their 
records  are  noted  below.  Thanks  to  Peter  Baldwin 
and  Brian  Meadows  for  permission  to  quote  records 
from  their  soon-to-be-published  book  on  the  Birds 
of  Yanbu  al  Sinaiyah  and  its  hinterland. 

Black-necked  Grebe  Nest  building  22  June  1905, 
Taiz  (KA04)  YAR  (D. Perkins). 

Socotra  Cormorant  600  seen  feeding  offshore,  June 

1986  DB05  near  Mukalla  PDRY  (J. Simms). 

Pink-backed  Pelican  A large  breeding  colony  found 
in  mangrove  north  of  Ibn  Abbas  (IB07)  YAR  in 
autumn  1985  (R. Ormond).  This  is  the  first  Arabian 
breeding  record  outside  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Little  Bittern  Bred  Dhof ar,  Oman  in  1975.  See 
Gallagher  1986,  Sandgrouse  8s  93-101.  First  Oman 
breeding  record. 

Mai  1 ard  Ducklings  seen  in  winter  1986/87  at  a 
pond  near  Yanbu  al  Sinaiyah  (EA24)  KSA 

<P.J. Baldwin  & B. S. Meadows) . Third  Arabian 
breeding  record. 

Black-shouldered  Kite  Pair  seen  on  11  April  1987 
on  the  Tihama  (JA06)  YAR  (R. Martins). 

Sooty  Falcon  A second  autumn  record  from  near 
Riyadh,  KSA,  in  October  1986  (A.J.Stagg). 

Little  Button  Quail  Two  seen  (pair?)  12  April 

1987  on  the  Tihama  (JA07)  YAR  (R. Martins). 

Houbara  Chicks  seen  March  1987,  Harrat  al  Harrah 
(FA38)  KSA  (P.Goriup).  One  bird  observed  in  May 
1986  0A05  by  the  Aden-Mukalla  road,  PDRY 

(J. Simms).  The  date  of  the  latter  observation 
indicates  a new  breeding  area. 

Coot  Bred  Dhofar,  Oman  in  1984.  See  Gallagher 
1986  Sandgrouse  8s  93-101.  First  Oman  breeding 
record. 

Spur — winged  Plover  First  East  Province,  KSA, 
records  in  late  1986  at  Harad  (PA25)  and  Dharan 
(QA29)  (J.Palfery,  M. El wonger  and  T. Heindel ) . 
White-cheeked  Tern  In  mid  June  1987  many  hundreds 
of  pairs  nested  on  the  bare  metal  surface  of  a 
disused  offshore  loading  berth  at  Das  Island 
(SB27)  UAE  (D. Meath). 

Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater  and  European  Bee-eater 
Both  bred  in  northern  Oman  in  1987  at  several 
sites,  including  an  old  well  shaft  (XA24)  where 
both  species  were  breeding  together  (Oman  Central 
Record ) . 

Temminck's  Horned  Lark  Seen  on  a few  occasions  in 
the  Yanbu  al  Sinaiyah  area  (EA24)  KSA  in  August 
and  September  (P.J. Baldwin  & B. Meadows).  No 
previous  records  from  the  Red  Sea  coastal  area. 
Black  Bush  Chat  One  seen  10  April  1987,  Harad 
(PA25)  Eastern  Province,  KSA  (M. El wonger ) . First 

East  Province  record  of  a bird  which  is  gradually 
expanding  its  range  eastwards. 

Hooded  Wheatear  Male  apparently  on  territory  in 
eastern  YAR  (LA07)  April  1987  (R. Martins). 

White— crowned  Black  Wheatear  There  have  been 
extralimital  single  records  from  Kuwait  (NB35) , 
Bahrain  (QA29)  and  Das  Island  (SB27)  during  the 
last  winter  and  early  1987  (A.Tye,  T. Nightingale 
and  L.Reaney  respectively). 

Orange-tufted  Sunbird  In  May  1987  near  Taiz 
(KA04)  YAR  a pair  were  seen  to  attack  a chameleon 
close  to  a nest,  5m  up  in  a tree,  forcing  it  to 
change  direction  (J.Kunz). 

Indian  House  Crow  Seen  at  Yanbu  al  Sinaiyah 
(EA24)  KSA,  July  1986,  and  there  is  now  a flock  of 
about  fifteen  birds  in  the  port  area  (P.J. Baldwin 
& B. S. Meadows) . Range  extension. 

Arabian  Golden  Sparrow  There  were  thousands  of 
nests  of  this  bird  on  the  Tihama  (several  squares 
IB09-HA14)  KSA  in  July  19B7  but  not  a single  bird 
was  seen  (MCJ).  Where  do  they  go  at  this  time? 


Arabian  Wax b i 1 1 A pair  were  collecting  nesting 
material  in  July  1987  at  approx . 2 , 500m  on  Jebel 
Suda  (IA13)  KSA  (MCJ).  This  is  the  highest 
altitude  'probable'  breeding  record. 

Indian  Silverbill  Seen  Jedda  (FA19)  25  April  19S6 
(M. Heindel)  and  Yanbu  al  Sinaiyah  (EA24)  KSA  since 
autumn  1984  where  it  now  breeds  abundantly 
(P.J. Baldwin  & B. S. Meadows) . Although  this  bird 
has  turned  up  in  many  new  areas  in  recent  years  it 
must  have  been  introduced  to  these  new  west  coast 
places.  These  records  therefore  underline  the 
possibility  that  the  earlier  records  of  this 
species  breeding  in  eastern  and  central  Arabia 
could  also  have  resulted  from  an  introduction  and 
not  a natural  range  extension.  They  are  commonly 
seen  in  pet  shops,  probably  imported  from  the 
Indian  subcontinent. 

Desert  Finch  Seen  on  three  occasions  in  recent 
years  near  Yanbu  al  Sinaiyah  (EA24)  KSA 
(P.J. Baldwin  and  B. S. Meadows) . This  is  a new  area 
for  this  species. 

PROGRESS  SO  FAR;  BROWN-NECKED  RAVEN 

The  Brown-necked  Raven  has  been  chosen  as  the 
marker  species  to  show  the  annual  progress  of  the 
project.  Not  only  is  it  one  of  the  most  common 
and  noticeable  species  but  it  is  also  likely  to  be 
the  most  widespread  breeding  bird  in  Arabia.  The 
distribution  of  records  incorporated  in  the  ABBA 
databank  so  far  are  shown  at  Fig  5.  The  draft  map 
still  shows  some  observer  bias  but  this  is 
beginning  to  even  out  as  the  project  completes  its 
fourth  'season'.  The  Brown-necked  Raven  is  also  a 
good  species  to  demonstrate  the  depth  of 
information  on  each  aspect  of  breeding  that  is 
being  collected.  In  Phoenix  3 the  nesting  period 
was  examined  in  some  detail  and  as  a result  of 
that  publicity  extra  information  has  been  sent  in 
which  shows  that  the  nesting  period  is  probably  a 
few  weeks  later  in  the  mountains  of  the  south 
west . 

Looking  at  the  nest  site  of  this  species  it  is 
clear  that  the  bird  is  very  versatile  indeed  - it 
has  to  be  in  desert  areas  where  nest  sites  are 
very  limited.  In  most  areas  the  preferred  nest 
site  is  the  crown  of  an  acacia  tree,  although  it 
will  happily  use  any  other  tree  species  including 
date  palms.  (The  latter  seem  to  be  the  last 
resort  as  far  as  trees  are  concerned.)  In  arid, 
poorly  wooded  areas  nests  have  occurred  in  bushes 
only  a metre  off  the  ground.  Trees  are  clearly 
preferred  to  other  sites  but  where  there  are  none 
the  "BNR"  is  equally  at  home  nesting  on  cliffs  and 
rocky  outcrops  or  on  man  made  structures.  The 
latter  have  included  oil  well  markers  (barrel  atop 
8m  pole),  roadside  telephone  kiosks  in  the  Rub  al 
Khali,  the  support  of  a disused  basketball  net  and 
BOm  up  a microwave  transmitter  tower.  On  flat 
treeless  Red  Sea  islands  the  old,  ground  level, 
nest  of  an  Osprey  has  been  re-lined  and  used  by 
these  industrious  birds.  More  information  on  all 
aspects  of  the  breeding  of  even  this  common  and 
widespread  species  is  needed. 


+ + + + + + + + + + 

SOCIETY  NEWS 

This  item  aims  to  keep  readers  up  to  date  with  the 
activities  and  publications  of  those  societies, 
organisations  and  groups  who  are  concerned  with 
the  birds  and  natural  history  of  Arabia. 

Oman  Bird  New s 

This  is  a periodical  newsletter  for  birdwatchers 
in  Oman  and  those  following  orni thol ogi cal 
developments  in  that  country.  It  is  edited  by 
Michael  Gallagher  and  issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  Oman  Bird  Records  Committee,  P.O.Box  246. 
Muscat,  Oman.  Issue  No  2 (May  1987)  contains 
notes  on  the  Oman  Central  Orni thol ogi cal  Record  - 
which  has  now  been  maintained  since  1971,  the  Oman 
Sites  Register  Scheme,  exotics,  ringing  recoveries 
and  a discussion  on  the  identity  of 
resi dent/breedi ng  swifts  and  collared  doves  in 
Dhofar . 
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Brown-necked  Raven 
:records  to  date. 

• Confirmed  breeding 

• Probably  breeding 

• Other  records 


Kuwait  Natural  History  Gro up 

This  Group  has  replaced  the  old  Ahmadi  Natural 
History  and  Field  Studies  Group.  There  is  no 
permanent  address  but  contact  may  be  made  through 
the  bird  recorder,  Prof. Charles  Pilcher, 
Department  of  Pharmacology,  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
P.O.Box  24923  - Safat,  Kuwait  13110,  Kuwait. 

Qatar  Natural  History  Group 

The  current  Chairman  is  Bryan  Eccleston,  P.O.Box 
7660,  Doha,  Qatar. 

Emirates  Natural  History  Group  (Abu  Dhabi ) 

The  address  of  the  group  is  now  P.O.Box  303,  Abu 
Dhabi,  U.A.E. 

Dubai  Natural  History  Group 

Those  wishing  to  know  of  orni thol ogi cal  activities 
and  bird  news  of  the  society  should  contact  Colin 
Richardson,  P.O.Box  2825,  Dubai,  U.A.E. 

Bahrain  Natural  History  Society 

The  society  has  recently  published  its  fourth 
biennial  report  entitled  'Wildlife  of  Bahrain'. 
It  is  of  an  even  higher  production  standard  than 
the  previous  editions  and  has  a hardback  cover 
(122  pages)  and  8 full  colour  photographic  plates. 
In  addition  there  are  many  very  fine  line  drawings 
of  landscape  and  flowers  by  Barry  Phillips  and  of 
birds  by  Ian  Lewington.  The  report  comprises  two 
main  articles  on  the  wildflowers  of  the  island, 
including  a checklist  (44  pages)  and  the  Bahrain 
Bird  Report  for  1982-84  (77  pages) . Obtainable 
from  the  Secretary,  BNHS,  P.O.Box  20336,  Bahrain 
or  from  OSME,  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Beds.  SGI 9 2DL, 
U.K.  at  £7.00  (£9.00  airmail). 

Ornithological  Society  of  the  Middle  East 

Sander ouse  Vol . 9 has  recently  been  published.  It 
is  devoted  to  the  birds  of  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic 
and  specifically  the  Society's  expedition  to  that 
country  in  Autumn  1985.  Available  from  OSME,  The 
Lodge,  Sandy,  Beds.  SG19  2DL , U.K.  at  £7.00  (£9.00 
ai rmai 1 ) . 


Nature  and  Ornithological  Society  of  Yemen 

There  has  been  no  news  at  all  recently  of  N.O.S.Y. 

Saudi  Arabian  Natural  History  Society 

The  society  has,  at  long  last,  a new  permanent 
address  which  is  c/o  The  Bursar,  The  Continental 
School,  P.O.Box  6453,  Jedda  21442,  K.S.A. 

DATA  PASSED  ON 

Due  to  the  necessary  extended  period  over  which 
information  for  the  Atlas  is  being  collected  it  is 
essential  that  the  data  bank  be  used  by  all  who 
need  it.  Information,  including  draft  maps  and 
other  breeding  data,  on  individual  species,  groups 
of  species  or  the  birds  in  finite  areas  can  be 
provided  on  reguest  and  indeed  enquiries  are 
welcomed.  Enquiries  have  so  far  come  from  ABBA 
contributors  wanting  historical  records  to  "write 
up"  the  birds  of  their  local  area;  researchers  in 
Africa  or  Asia  working  on  groups  of  species 
occuring  also  in  Arabia  and  those  interested  in 
general  aspects  of  Middle  East  ornithology. 

Information  passed  on  in  the  twelve  months  since 
the  issue  of  Phoenix  3 has  gone  to  Professor 
W.Biittiker  (Switzerland),  Turtle  Dove;  S.M.  Goodman 
(U.S.A.),  Arabian  Warbler;  Dr.P.Goriup  (U.K.), 
Houbara;  R. Martins  (U.K.),  Pale  Rock  Sparrow;  D.Le 
Mesurier  (K.S.A. ),  Barbary  Falcon;  Dr.P.J.Mundy 
(Zimbabwe),  vultures;  J.Palfery  (U.K.), 

White-crowned  Black  Wheatear;  Dr . M. R. W. Rands 
(U.K. ),  Arabian  endemics;  Dr.A.Tye  (U.K. ), 

wheatears. 

Information  that  can  be  supplied  at  present  is 
limited  only  by  the  manual  record  system  in 
operation.  Once  the  information  bank  is  automated 
a much  more  comprehensi ve  information  service  will 
be  available.  Contributors  provide  records  on  the 
understanding  that  their  records  may  be  passed  on 
to  anyone  who  has  a legitimate  use  for  them, 
however  the  facility  does  exist  for  contributors 
to  place  a publicity  embargo  on  individual 
records,  e.g.  to  protect  a rare  breeding  species 
or  where  they  wish  to  publish  their  own 

information  exclusively. 

+ + + + + + + + + + 


NEW  BOOKS 

This  column  aims  to  review  all  those  books  that 
are  either  relevant  in  some  way  to  the  Atlas 
project  or  deal  with  an  aspect  of  the  Arabian 
environment.  Most  titles  can  be  found  for  sale  in 
good  bookshops  in  Arabia,  Europe  or  North  America 
but  in  cases  of  difficulty  write  to  the  author, 
publisher  or  the  distributor  shown.  (If  ordering 
through  an  agent  or  from  a library  quote  the  ISBN 
number.)  The  number  of  titles  dealt  with  in  this 
issue  is  rather  more  than  planned  but  has  been 
necessary  to  catch  up  on  a backlog  of  recently 
issued  works.  Feedback  from  readers  on  this 
column  is  sought.  Does  anyone  wish  to  see  its 
scope  widened  to  include  other  Arabian  subjects  or 
contracted  specifically  to  birds?  Information  is 
also  sought  on  new  titles  not  yet  dealt  with. 

Red  Sea  Coral  Reefs  by  Gunnar  Bemert  and  Rupert 
Ormond  ( 1981 ) . 

The  reefs  of  the  Red  Sea  are  well  known  for  their 
dazzling  beauty  and  superabundance  of  animal  life. 
This  colour  and  variety  spills  over  into  Arabian 
bookshops  through  books  such  as  this.  It  has  been 
compiled  by  a professional  photographer  (Bemert) 
and  a marine  biologist  (Ormond)  as  a general  guide 
to  coral  reef  systems  and  the  animal  life, 
vertebrate  and  i nvertebrate , found  on  them. 

Introductory  chapters  deal  with  Red  Sea  geography 
and  history  and  then  longish  chapters  on  how  reefs 
are  built  up,  their  physical  features,  variety  and 
distribution  throughout  the  Red  Sea.  The  coral 
animal  is  dealt  with  comprehensively  to  illustrate 
their  variety,  classif ication,  reproducti on , 

feeding,  and  how  they  aggregate  into  such  massive 
colonies.  The  remaining  two  thirds  of  the  book 
covers  the  other  animal  forms  of  the  reefs. 
Sponges,  fan worms,  nudi branch,  seaslugs,  starfish 
and  the  many  other  weird  life  forms  are  dealt  with 
and  beautifully  illustrated  by  close-up 
photography  in  habitat.  The  variety  and  abundance 
of  Red  Sea  fish  is  well  known  and  a book  such  as 
this  can  only  deal  with  a few,  however,  this 
review  of  the  general  characteristics  and  life 
histories  of  the  fish  families  found  in  the  Red 
Sea  is  a very  handy  guide  for  the  non-specialist. 
Dangers  of  the  Red  Sea  receive  special  attention 
in  a chapter  that  is  aimed  mainly  at  dispelling 
the  unwarranted  fear  of  the  novice,  or  would-be 
snorkel ler,  that  everything  'down  there'  eats  or 
maims  humankind.  It  seems  sharks  are  not  such  bad 
guys  after  all  and  the  authors  consider  divers 
ought  to  feel  lucky  to  see  one!  The  final  part  of 
the  book  is  a 'do  it  yourself'  diving  guide  with 
advice  on  how  the  beginner  sets  about  snorkelling 
and  diving  in  the  Red  Sea. 

Hardback.  192  pages,  212  x 264  mm.  £25. 

Published  by  Kegan  Paul  International  Ltd.,  11  New 
Fetter  Lane,  London  EC4P  4EE.  ISBN  0-7103-0007-7. 

Saudi  Arabian  Seashells:  Selected  Red  Sea  and 

Arabian  Gulf  Molluscs  by  Doreen  Sharabati  (1981) 

This  book  is  written  as  a layman's  introduction  to 
marine  molluscs,  particularly  those  found  around 
Saudi  Arabian  shores.  The  author  describes  what 
molluscs  are,  their  diversity,  classification, 
habitats  and  life  histories;  including  feeding, 
reproducti on , growth  and  movement.  The  commercial 
aspects  of  molluscs  in  Arabia  are  dealt  with 
including  pearling  and  the  mother  of  pearl 
industry  and  folklore  and  other  interfaces  of  man 
with  shells  are  covered.  This  book  is  not  an 
identification  guide,  or  even  an  introductory 
identif ication  guide  but  all  the  same  a hundred  or 
so  species  are  illustrated  by  colour  photographs, 
including  many  live  specimens  in  their  natural 
habitat.  The  whole  is  supported  by  a good 

glossary,  bibliography  and  index. 

Hardback,  119  pages,  205  x 274  mm.  Price  £12. 
Published  by  VNU  Books  International,  Routledge 
Kegan  Paul  Ltd,  11,  New  Fetter  Lane,  London  EC4P 
4EE.  ISBN  0-9507641-0-8. 

Red  Sea  Shells  by  Doreen  Sharabati  (1984) 

After  reading  the  last  book  which  introduces  the 
reader  generally  to  Arabian  molluscs  one  is  left 
with  the  desire  to  get  hold  of  a more 


comprehensive  guide  to  the  subject.  This  second 
book  by  Doreen  Sharabati  fills  the  gap.  It  is  a 
totally  different  book.  The  major  part  consists 
of  49  full  colour,  full  page  photographic  plates 
(by  Issan  Sharabati),  each  plate  illustrating  up 
to  50  views  of  shells  (although  the  average  is 
about  20  for  each  plate).  This  very  well  laid  out 
display  represents  some  450  species  of  those 
commonly  found  in  the  Red  Sea  as  well  as  some  of 
the  rarities.  The  book  naturally  focuses  on  those 
mollusc  classes  which  most  of  us  consider  as 
'shells',  that  is  Gastopoda  (snails  and  slugs)  and 
Bivalvia  (clams  and  oysters).  The  other  three 
classes,  Scaphopoda  (tusk  shells),  Pol ypl acophora 
(chitons)  and  Cephalopoda  (octopus  and  squid)  are 
dealt  with  only  briefly.  Opposite  each  plate 
there  is  a page  of  notes  on  the  habitats, 
descriptions  and  identification  of  the  species 
illustrated.  Supporting  chapters  cover  mollusc 
classification,  marine  habitats  and  shell 
collecting  and  finally  there  is  a glossary, 
bibliography  and  a good  index.  Shells  are 
beautiful  things  and  this  book  does  them  justice. 
The  colour  plates  are  to  a very  high  standard. 
Highly  recommended  and  good  value  for  money. 

Card  cover,  127  pages,  166  x 240  mm.  Price  £10. 
Published  by  KPI  Ltd,  Routledge  Kegan  Paul,  11  New 
Fetter  Lane,  London  EC4P  4EE.  ISBN  0-7103-0130-0. 

Bibliographie  der  Saugetiere  und  Vogel  der  Tiirkei 


(Rezente 

Fauna) . 

(A  bibliography  of 

recen t 

Turkish 

mammals 

and  birds,  with  reference 

to  the 

neighbouring  countries  and  to  papers  ot 

more 

general 

scope) . 

By  H.Kumerloeve  (1986). 

Bonner 

Zoologische  Monograph! en  21 

A monumental  reference  of  great  value  to  everyone 
seriously  interested  in  Middle  East  birds  and 
mammals.  The  title  rather  modestly  hides  the 
breath  of  industry  contained  in  this  work  and  the 
area  to  which  it  relates.  Effectively  it  is  a 
directory  of  birds  and  mammals  of  the  whole  region 
from  the  Balkans  to  Iran  and  the  whole  of  the  near 
east.  Some  3000  references  are  listed,  comprised 
of  1650  on  birds,  800  on  mammals  and  the  rest  on 
general  subjects.  A staggering  compilation  by  an 
author  who  has  spent  over  50  years  studying  the 
zoology  of  Anatolia  and  near  east  regions  and  has 
personally  contributed  over  250  papers  on  the 
birds  and  mammals  of  those  parts.  All  titles  in 
the  bibliography  are  shown  in  their  original 
language  which  are  mostly  English,  German  and 
Turkish.  Although  the  text  is  primarily  written 
in  German  all  introductory  sections  are  fully 
translated  into  English,  French  and  Turkish  and 
any  reader  without  a word  of  German  can  easily 
make  sense  of  the  whole  work  - only  a few  brief 
comments  on  - papers  by  the  author  in  German  would 
present  any  difficulty. 

Paperback;  132  pages,  160  x 240  mm,  price  DM  30. 
Distributed  by  Zool ogi sches  Forschungsi nsti ut  und 
Museum  Alexander  Koenig,  Adenaueral 1 ee  150-160, 
5300  Bonn  1 , West  Germany. 

Seabirds  an  identification  gui de  by  Peter 

Harrison.  Revised  1985  edition. 

When  first  published  in  1983  this  book  was  judged 
the  best  bird  book  of  the  year  by  British  Birds 
magazine.  Quite  rightly  so,  it  is  a complete  and 
authoritative  field  guide  to  all  the  world's 
seabirds,  the  most  thorough  of  its  type  that  I 
have  seen.  It  deals  with  312  seabird  species 
through  1600  colour  illustrations  (and  numerous 
other  text  figures),  detailed  species  accounts  and 
well  drawn  distribution  maps.  'Seabirds'  in  this 
book  includes  all  the  penguins,  divers  and  grebes. 
In  addition  a few  seaducks  are  added  at  the  end 
almost,  it  seems,  as  an  afterthought  as  they  are 
not  dealt  with  as  thoroughly  as  other  species. 

The  author  has  studied  seabirds  the  world  over 
during  the  last  two  decades  and  has  prepared  the 
book  primarily  for  the  field  observer.  The  gross 
industry  that  has  gone  into  it  will  make  it  the 
standard  reference  source  on  the  subject  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  illustrations,  also  by  the 
author,  are  to  a very  high  standard  and  show  all 
the  major  colour  and  plumage  phases  of  each 

species.  These  are  backed  up  by  a most 

comprehensive  text  giving  general  comments  on  the 
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genus  and  -family  characteristics  and  separate 
species  accounts.  The  latter  cover  size  and  wing 
span  and  details  o-f  plumages  o-f  chicks,  juveniles, 
adults  and  morphs.  For  many  birds  7 or  8 
plumaqes,  ages  and  phases  are  described.  In 

addition  notes  are  given  on  jizz,  habits,  -flight, 
distribution,  movements  and  similar  species.  The 
illustrations  and  texts  cross  refer  easily  to  the 
maps  which  not  only  show  total  breeding  range  but 
months  of  occurrence,  migratory  routes  and  places 
vagrants  have  occurred.  Arabian  birders  may  feel 
that  a book  on  the  world's  seabirds  is  of  only 
marginal  relevance  to  their  bookshelf.  Not  so! 
No  less  than  68  of  the  species  dealt  with  have 
been  recorded  in  Arabia  or  around  its  shores.  Any 
book  dealing  in  such  detail  with  so  many  species 
occurring  in  Arabia  must  be  worth  having.  Some  of 
the  seabirds  that  have  occurred  around  Arabia  are 
so  rare  and  little  known  that  they  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  field  guide.  Obviously  Arabia 
is  only  a very  small  part  of  the  coverage  of  a 
book  like  this  but  generally  speaking  it  holds  up 
very  well  to  close  local  scrutiny.  On  the  small 
maps  of  world  range  the  Little  Tern  Sterna 
alb  if  r on  s , which  in  this  book  includes  Saunders' 
Tern,  is  not  shown  to  be  breeding  in  the  Arabian 
Sulf  and  there  is  a suggestion  that  the  Pygmy 
Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  pygmeus  occurs  in  our  area 
of  the  northern  Gulf  in  winter.  The  only  other 
extravagance  noticed  on  the  maps  was  that  the 
Indian  Black-headed  Gull  Larus  brunnicephalus  is 
shown  as  having  a winter  range  throughout  the 
eastern  half  of  Arabia,  whereas  there  are  only 
three  or  four  records  for  the  whole  of  Arabia  and 
not  all  of  these  are  acceptable.  Finally 
printing  gremlins  have  placed  several  vagrant 
records  (shown  as  asterisks  on  the  maps)  in  the 
inland  deserts  of  northeast  Saudi  Arabia  wheras 
they  should  have  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba.  These  are  all  small  points  that  do  not 
reduce  the  value  of  this  book  - it  is  highly 
recommended . 

Hardback.  448  pages,  234  x 152  mm;  Price  £19.95. 
Published  by  Croom  Helm  Ltd.,  Provident  House, 
Burrell  Row,  Beckenham,  Kent  BR3  1AT  ISBN 

0-7099-3787-3 

Birds  of  prey  of  Britain  and  Europe,  North  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East  by  Benny  Gensbol  (1984);  A 
Collins  Guide 

On  first  sight  this  book  seemed  to  be  just  another 
pocket  identification  guide  to  raptors.  Part  of 
it  does  fit  this  description  but  there  is  much 
more  besides,  it  is  more  of  a directory  and 
handbook  to  the  birds  of  prey  of  the  Western 
Palearctic.  The  book  is  split  into  three  main 
sections.  The  introduction  of  50  pages  deals 
generally  with  the  physical  characteristics  of 

raptors,  their  food,  hunting  methods,  migration, 
breeding  biology  and  modern  day  problems  such  as 
pollution,  pesticides,  shooting  and  persecution. 
The  main  section  of  the  book  (220  pages)  covers, 
in  detail,  the  46  species  occurring  in  the  area, 
this  includes  several  restricted  only  to  the 
fringes  of  the  Western  Palearctic,  such  as 
Lappet-faced  Vulture,  Verreaux’s  Eagle,  Sooty 

Falcon  and  Dark  Chanting  Goshawk.  All  but  three 
of  the  raptors  dealt  with  in  this  book  have  been 
recorded  from  Arabia.  The  final  section  of  100 
pages  deals  with  flight  identification.  The  first 
two  sections  are  very  generously  illustrated  with 
colour  photos  and  it  seems  that  all  the  'pix' 

agencies  of  Europe  have  been  combed  through  for 
the  best  and  most  dramatic  pictures  of  each 

species.  The  'species  accounts'  show  worldwide 
distribution  (supported  by  very  good  maps  of  the 
Western  Palearctic) , population  estimates  by 
country,  population  changes  and  threats,  migration 
(routes,  numbers,  methods  and  times)  breeding  and 
hunting  habitat,  voice,  ni di f i cati on , food  and 
foraginq.  Extra  subjects  such  as  hybridisation, 
are  covered  as  necessary.  The  identification 
section  is  arranged  so  that  the  text  on  each 
raptor  falls  opposite  black  and  white  drawings  of 
it;  there  are  usually  6-B  drawings  per  species. 
The  artwork  by  Bjarne  Bertel  is  on  the  whole 
excellent  and  he  manages  to  capture  jizz  and 
proportions  very  well  which  are  of  course  so 
important  in  raptor  identification.  The 
identif ication  i 1 1 ustrati ons  would  probably  have 


been  enhanced  and  more  valuable  if  they  had  been 
in  colour,  but  this  is  only  really  important  for  a 
few  species.  The  text  accompanying  the  drawings 
is  arranged  under  the  headings  of  general 
impression,  proportion,  plumage  (with  separate 
notes  on  sex  differences,  young  birds  and 

variants),  flight,  behaviour  and  confusion 
species.  The  whole  is  completed  by  a most  useful 
biblioqraphy  of  about  200  references.  A very 
useful  introduction  to  raptors  and  their 
identification. 

Hardback,  384  pages,  196  x 130  mm.  Price  £14.95. 
Published  by  William  Collins  Sons  & Co. Ltd. 
Grafton  Street,  London. 

ISBN  0-00-219176-8. 

Birds  of  the  Riyadh  Region  by  Arthur  Staqq  (1987) 

This  is  the  third  regional  checklist  that  Arthur 
Stagg  has  prepared  during  his  ten  year 

perambulating  residence  in  Saudi  Arabia.  His 
earlier  lists  were  for  Tabuk  area  written  with 
Frank  Walker  in  1982  and  for  south  west  parts  of 
the  Kingdom  published  in  1984.  Riyadh  is  the 
rapidly  expanding  capital  of  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
city  and  its  surrounding  landscape  has  changed  out 
of  all  recognition  in  the  last  decade,  due  to 
urbanisation  and  industrialisation  but  probably 
equally  agricultural  expansion.  This  has  resulted 
in  significant  and  dramatic  changes  to  the 
avifauna.  This  is  especially  so  with  residents  as 
many  new  species  have  moved  into  recently  created 
artificial  wetlands  and  in  addition  several 
exotics  are  now  to  be  found  breeding  in  the  towns. 
The  45  page  systematic  list  part  of  the  booklet 
lists  the  270  odd  species  that  have  occurred  with 
details  of  frequency,  abundance,  months  of 

occurrence  (if  a visitor)  and  favoured  habitats  if 
breeding.  Specific  dates  and  numbers  (e.g.  max. 
counts)  are  given  when  relevant.  The  species 
accounts  range  from  economical  notes  of  half  a 
dozen  words  where  occurrence  is  stai ghtf orward  to 
70-80  words  where  status  needs  some  discussion. 
The  systematic  list  is  supported  by  a short  list 
of  excluded  (=  rejected)  species  with  comments  on 
each.  When  will  we  have  an  Arabian  regional  list 
that  omits  such  a list?  In  the  introduction, 

climate  and  topography  are  briefly  covered.  There 
is  a general  map  of  the  region  around  Riyadh  (the 
book  covers  central  Arabia  within  about  a 2-300  km 
radius  of  Riyadh)  and  a map  of  the  Wadi  Hanifah 
south  of  Riyadh  showing  the  best  sites  to  visit. 
This  wadi  is  now  a huge  artificial  wetland  of 
effluent  lagoons,  dams  and  streams  and  is  by  far 
the  best  place  to  visit  in  central  Arabia  if  one 
wants  to  see  migrants  and  wetland  breeding 
species.  The  map  enables  the  visitor  who  is  in 
Riyadh  only  for  a few  hours  to  see  some  exciting 
birds.  This  list  is  i ndi spensi bl e to  anyone 
visiting  central  Arabia  and  highly  recommended. 
Paperback,  68  pages,  (A5) . Price  £4.50  or  30  SR 
(includes  postage).  Available  from  the  author, 
A. J. Stagg,  P.O.Box  1732,  Riyadh  11441,  Saudi 
Arabi a. 

Red  Sea  Reef  Fishes  by  Dr  John  E. Randall  (1986) 

This  book  is  immediately  attractive  because  of  its 
crystal  clear,  lateral  view,  photographs  of  many 
of  the  Red  Sea  fishes.  The  author  has  developed 
an  almost  fieldguide  style  of  photographing  fish 
on  plain  backgrounds.  The  no-nonsense  photos  are 
backed  up  by  sci enti f i cal 1 y written  species 

accounts  with  common  and  scientific  names 
(including  author  and  date),  and  synonymy,  brief 
notes  on  size,  colour,  description,  range  and 
habitat,  as  well  as  any  special  points  on  each. 
Each  family  has  a general  introduction  and  each 
species  account  appears  beside  its  photo  of  which 
there  are  some  440  in  full  colour  throughout  the 
work.  Short  introductory  chapters  cover 

morphology  and  Red  Sea  marine  habitats.  An 
extensive  glossary  of  ichthyological  terms  and  an 
index  complete  the  book.  There  are  about  1000 
species  of  fish  in  the  Red  Sea  and  a book  of  this 
nature  can  of  course  only  set  out  to  cover  a 
fraction  of  the  whole.  The  ones  shown  are  those 
which  the  author  describes  as  the  commonest  or 
most  conspicuous  species.  It  achieves  this 
objective  very  well  indeed  and  it  is  a well 
presented  and  strai ghtf orward  introduction  to  the 
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subject.  A very  attractive  book  -for  anyone's 
bookshel-f . Note  There  is  a special  waterproof 
edition  of  the  colour  plates  available  for  scuba 
divers  and  snorkellers  to  use  'in  the  field'. 
Highly  recommended. 

Hardback,  192  pages,  207  x 295  mm.  Price  £32.00. 
Published  by  Immel  Publishing  Ltd.  Eley  House,  37 
Dover  Street,  London  W1X  3RB.  ISBN  0907151043 

Fishes  of  Bahrain  by  Wajeeha  Sa dig  al  Bah  a r n a 
(1986) 

Although  it  has  a different  author  and  publisher, 
this  book  can  justifiably  be  treated  as  the 
Arabian  Gulf  companion  to  the  previous  title  of 
Red  Sea  fishes.  The  species  account  format,  style 
of  photography  and  presentation  are  generally  the 
same.  Dr  John  Randall  has  contributed  the 
majority  of  the  colour  plates  in  similar  style  to 
the  other  book.  Unfortunately  however,  the  colour 
printing  of  the  Bahrain  book  is  not  quite  to  such 
a high  standard  but  is  still  very  good.  Because 
of  its  higher  annual  temperature  range,  higher 
salinity,  lack  of  deep  water  and  good  coral  reefs 
the  Arabian  Gulf  is  much  less  well  blessed  with 
fish  species  than  the  Red  Sea  and  the  238  species 
(of  84  families)  dealt  with  in  the  book  are 
considered  to  be  the  majority  of  those  that  occur 
in  the  middle  region  of  the  Gulf.  In  this  respect 
the  present  book  is  a more  authoritative  regional 
guide  than  the  previous  title.  This  book  has  a 
more  extensive  introduction  and  pays  special 
attention  to  fisheries,  both  traditional  methods 
and  present  day  fisheries  - there  are  70 

commercial  species  in  the  Gulf.  Many  species  are 
illustrated  in  their  natural  habitat  and  in  an 
effort  to  be  as  complete  as  possible  in 

representing  the  ichthyofauna  of  the  area  the 
author  has  not  been  afraid  to  resort  to  black  and 
white  photos  and  artwork  to  fill  gaps.  All  in  all 
this  is  a very  useful  identification  guide  for 
ichthyologists,  scuba  divers  and  those  who  like  to 
browse  round  Gulf  fish  markets. 

Hardback,  294  pages,  207  x 280  mms  price  not 
known . 

Published  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture,  Directorate  of  Fisheries,  Bahrain. 

Mediterranean  Marine  Avifauna  Population  Studi e s 
and  Conservation  edited  by  Xavier  Monbailli u 
(1986) 

This  tome  is  the  proceedings  of  the  NATO  Advanced 
Workshop  on  Population  Dynamics  and  Conservation 
of  the  Mediterranean  Marine  Avifauna  held  in 
Alghero,  Sardinia,  March  1986.  The  28  major 
papers  and  7 minor  ones  on  Medi terranean  seabirds 
are  presented  in  a finely  printed  and  bound 
volume.  Sea-bird  buffs  will  find  plenty  of 
interest  here.  The  chapters  of  the  book  are 
arranged  as  follows;  national  censuses  and  surveys 
(8  papers) ; data  banks  and  census  techniques  (3 
papers) , population  control  and  invading  species 
(3  papers) ; demography  and  population  fluctuations 
(5  papers);  impact  assessments  (5  papers)  and 
conservation  and  wildlife  management  (4  papers) . 
The  short  papers  are  on  a variety  of  subjects 
originally  presented  as  posters  at  the  Alghero 
workshop.  There  are  no  papers  directly  concerning 
that  part  of  Arabia  to  which  ABBA  relates  but 
there  are  several  on  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
area  or  concerning  species  breeding,  or  needing 
conservation,  that  are  found  around  the  shores  of 
Arabia.  Two  papers  on  Egyptian  seabirds  will  be 
of  special  interest.  Peter  Meininger  and  Sheri f 
Baha  el  Din  present  a paper  on  'Seabirds  along  the 
Medi terranean  coast  of  Egypt'  (status  and 
distribution  of  3 breeding  species  and  31  visiting 
and  wintering  species)  and  George  Dunnet  et  al 
contribute  'Bardawil  lagoons:  baseline 

environmental  study  and  vulnerability  to  oil 
pollution’  (Bardawil  is  the  large  lagoon  on  the 
Medi terranean  coast  of  Sinai  which  attracts  many 
wintering  and  migrant  sea  and  shore  birds.)  The 
symposium  ended  with  the  Alghero  Declaration 
targetted  on  all  governments  and  authorities 
likely  to  be  concerned  with  Medi terranean  seabird 
conservation.  Recommendations  included  identifying 
habitats  and  species  in  need  of  special  protection 
and  proposals  for  further  research  and  legislation 
etc.  The  full  declaration  appears  in  English, 


French,  Italian  and  Spanish. 

Hardback,  535  pages,  170  x 242  mm.  Price  DM  248. 
Distributed  by  Springer — Verlag  GmbH  & Co  KG., 
Hei del berger  Platz  3,  Postfach,  D-1000  Berlin  33, 
West  Germany. 

ISBN  3 540  16092  2. 


Fig. 6 The  Osprey  breeds  all  round  the  coast  of 
Arabia,  with  eggs  in  the  nest  from  December  and 
young  until  April.  This  one  over  its  nest  south 
of  Muwaylih  (BB31)  in  1985  was  probably  ringed  as 
a pul lus  on  Sinai  during  the  1970 ' s. 

B I RD  BOOKS  IN  ARABIC 


The  Birds  of  Oman  by  M. D. Gal  1 aqher  (1985 ) 

This  work  is  a slightly  abridged  translation  of 
the  English  edition  that  appeared  in  1980.  No 
effort  has  been  spared  to  make  it  fully 
intelligible  to  Arabic  readers,  even  the  legend  of 
Udvardy's  'Biogeographic  Realms  of  the  World'  on 
the  end  papers  has  been  translated.  The  format, 
size  and  layout  are  as  the  English  version 
although  there  has  been  some  shortening  of  the 
introductory  chapters.  The  exception  is  that  part 
which  introduces  the  reader  to  the  study  of  birds, 
which  has  been  enlarged  to  include  extra  notes  and 
i 1 lustrations  on  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
various  bird  families.  This  is  a sound  provision 
as  there  are  so  very  few  bird  books  in  Arabic  that 
these  aspects  need  to  be  well  covered.  The  cover 
illustration  of  a Verreaux's  Eagle  swooping  on  a 
brace  of  Arabian  Red-legged  Partridge  is  new  but 
the  120  f ieldguide-style  colour  plates  by  Martin 
Woodcock  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  original. 
Unf ortunatel y there  appears  to  have  been  a slight 
loss  of  quality  in  the  reprinting.  Many  plates 
seem  a little  washed  out,  which  strangely  enhances 
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a -few  but  detracts  from  the  appearance  of  others. 
For  example  the  Tufted  Duck  Aythya  fuliqula  ends 
up  with  a rather  garish  blue  head.  The  text  for 
each  species  comprises  two  or  three  sentences  each 
on  status  and  distribution  in  Oman,  description 
and  habitat.  Important  appendices  deal  with 
recent  additions  to  the  Oman  avifauna,  that  is 
since  the  issue  of  the  English  version  (English 
readers  should  see  Sandgrouse  8:  93-101)  and 
ringing  recoveries.  The  bibliography  is  in 
English  as  there  appear  to  be  no  papers  in  Arabic 
on  the  birds  of  Oman,  reads  rather  oddly  as  the 
title  lists  are  seguenced  from  right  to  left  - to 
fit  the  Arabic  format.  This  seems  an  unnecessary 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  Arabic  integrity.  The 
points  which  some  would  view  as  decreasing  the 
value  of  the  original  important  work  are  repeated 
in  the  Arabic  version.  Thus  speculative  species, 
i.e.  those  that  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  Oman  are 
included  in  the  species  accounts  and  are 
illustrated;  there  is  a list  of  species  needing 
confirmation  which  seems  out  of  place  in  a book  of 
this  nature  and  finally,  the  text  does  not  really 
go  into  the  detail  one  would  like  concerning 
information  on  each  bird  in  Oman.  Clearly  this 
latter  point  is  a publisher's  exigency  to  fit  the 
text  to  the  fieldguide  i 1 1 ustrati ons  opposite. 
These  points  should  not  however  be  regarded  as 
important  detractions  from  the  significance  of  the 
book.  This  book  is  a milestone  in  the  study  of 
ornithology  in  the  Arabic  language  and  is  highly 
recommended  to  all  Arabic  speakers  who  do  not 
speak  English  and  want  an  author i tati ve  guide  to 
most  of  the  birds  of  Arabia. 

Hardback,  308  pages,  220  x 315  mm.  Price  not 
known.  Published  by  Quartet  Books  27/29  Goodge 
Street,  London  W1P  1FD.  ISBN  07043  25829 

Birds  of  Lebanon  by  George  and  Henrietta  Tohm£ 
(1986) 

In  Arabic  throughout  except  for  French  (back) 
cover  and  title  page  and  the  names  of  birds  and  a 
reference  list  in  French  and  English.  (Scientific 
names  are  also  given  throughout.)  This  book  is 
the  first  in  Arabic  (indeed  in  any  language) 
specifically  about  the  birds  of  the  Lebanon  and  is 
the  result  of  the  authors'  15  years  studying  the 
ornithology  of  the  country  which  has  included  much 
ringing  activity.  There  are  species  accounts  of 
the  227  species  the  author  has  observed,  including 
57  breeding  and  121  migrants.  Separate  chapters 
deal  with  conservation  and  habitats.  The  book  has 
numerous  and  very  variable  illustrations.  The 
best  are  a block  of  15  colour  plates  illustrating, 
in  fieldguide  style,  the  227  species  dealt  with. 
Many  species  are  also  illustrated  in  black  and 
white  line  drawings  or  black  and  white  and  colour 
photos.  Most  of  the  photos  are  of  birds  captive, 
dead,  stuffed  or  in  the  hand  and  are  consequently 
not  aesthetical ly  pleasing. 

Laminated  card  covers,  180  pages,  220  x 280  mm. 
Published  by  Lebanese  University  Publications, 
Faculty  of  Sciences,  Museum  Square,  Beirut, 
Lebanon . 

Common  birds  of  Egyp t by  Bertel  Bruun  (1985 ) 

This  delightful  little  booklet  written  in  both 
English  and  Arabic  is  prepared  as  an  introduction 
to  the  birds  of  Egypt.  It  is  no  doubt  aimed  at 
Egyptian  youth  as  a first  book  on  the  nation's 
birds,  but  it  also  serves  as  a factual 
introduction  to  anyone  interested  in  the  birds  of 
the  country.  There  are  14  colour  plates 
illustrating  some  110  species.  All  plates  are 
prepared  to  a very  good  standard  by  Sheri f Baha  al 
Din  although  his  efforts  are  a little  marred  on 
some  plates  by  poor  registration  and  unnatural 
colour  separations  by  the  printers.  The  book 
includes  a brief  introduction  to  the  birds  of 
Egypt,  their  conservati on , birdwatching  and  a list 
of  references.  Opposite  the  field-guide  style 
plates  there  is  a bilingual  text  giving  short 
notes  on  the  occurrence,  status,  plumage,  habits 
and  size  of  each  bird.  A very  attractive  format 


which  cannot  fail  to  encourage  a great  number  of 
people  to  develop  an  interest  in  the  birds  of 
Egypt.  It  has  been  published  by  grants  and 
assistance  from  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
the  Hoi yl and  Conservation  Fund,  and  BP  Petroleum 
Development  Ltd  (Egypt).  Copies  are  available 
from  the  Ornithological  Society  of  Egypt,  c/o 
Sherif  Baha  el  Din,  4 Ismail  el  Mazni , Flat  8, 
Heliopolis,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Card  cover,  50  pages,  135  x 212  mm.  ISBN  997 
424062  6.  (Price  on  request) 

The  Birds  of  Lebanon  and  the  Jordan  Area  by  S.Vere 
Benson  (1984) 

This  book  is  wholly  in  Arabic  (except  for  a 
reference  list  in  English)  though  scientific 
names  are  given  throughout.  It  is  basically  an 
abbreviated  translation  of  the  English  version 
which  appeared  in  1970  with  the  addition  of  some 
recent  notes.  The  eight  fieldguide  style  colour 
plates  are  the  same  as  in  the  original  work  but 
the  numerous  black  and  white  line  illustrations 
have  been  supplemented  in  this  Arabic  version. 
The  text  deals  briefly  with  the  status, 
distribution  and  description  of  species  occurring 
in  Lebanon  and  Jordan  with  additional  notes  on 
habitat  and  behaviour.  Appendices  cover  those 
species  occurring  in  nearby  areas  and  Jordan  and 
the  identification  of  raptors  in  flight. 

Laminated  card  covers,  168  pages,  140  x 215  mm. 
Price  £5.  Published  by  the  International  Council 
for  Bird  Preservati on , 219c  Huntingdon  Road, 
Cambridge,  CB3  0DL,  U.K.  ISBN  0 946888  019 


Fig. 7 The  Reef  Heron  is  a coastal  species  found 
all  around  Arabia , favouring  undisturbed  islets 
and  mangrove  for  nesting. 

NOTES.  NOTICES  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Seabird  Groups  Third  International  Conference 

To  be  held  at  the  Leys  School,  Cambridge,  England: 
12-14  February  1988.  The  theme  will  be  seabird 
food  and  feeding  ecology.  Details  from  Dr 
J . P. Croxal 1 , Seabird,  c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Beds, 
SGI 9 2DL,  U.K. 

Jordan  Records 

Jtirg  Wittenberg  has  written  to  say  he  would-  be 
very  interested  to  receive  ornithological 
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SL9(lO/37) 


To  Michael  C .Jennings , Co-ordinator  Atlas  of  the  Breeding  Birds  of  Arabia, 
Moonraker  Cottage, 1 Eastcourt , Burbage , Wiltshire , SIT 8 3Au , England . 


Fron 


Date 


I would  like  to  receive  (tick  boxes  applicable ): - 


•ress  reports  on  ABBA  fron  tine  to  tine 


The  next  five  issues  of  Phoenix  (ie  Nos. 5-9) at  the  one-time  ■'□rice 

of  £10  ($16) . . 


2 

3 

Back  nunbers  of  Phoenix  at  £1  each . Nos . required  1 

Sunnary  trip  reports(see  page  1 , Phoenix  L , send  SAE ) * Feb-Mar ch  1987 

July  1 987 

Forn  2:List  of  Arabian  Breeding  Birds  (£1  to  non-contributors).... 

More  Form  3 record  sheets  (contributors  only).. 

++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 


I would  like  to  make  a donation  of  £ towards  the 

administrative  costs  of  ABBA  and  Phoenix  (Tick  if  anonymous  ) 

++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 
Total  enclosed  £/3 

THE  PHOENIX  IS  SENT  FP.EE  TO  ALL  CURRENT  AND  RECENT  CONTRIBUTORS, 
CORRESPONDENTS  AND  BENEFACTORS. 

This  notice  is  sent  out  with  all  copies  of  Phoenix  4»please  ignore  if 
you  have  already  completed  a similar  form  or  are  currently  contributing 
records  to  the  project. 


information  and  records  concerning  the  Petra  area 
in  the  western  part  of  Jordan.  In  1987  Jorg 
published  a comprehensive  account  of  the  avifauna 
of  the  semi-arid  mountain  region  of  southern 
Jordan  in  the  vicinity  of  Petra,  (I /erh.  Naturoiiss  . 
Ver . Hamburg  9:  5—49).  In  65  km2  some  122  species 
(48  of  which  breed  or  probably  breed)  occurred. 
357.  of  the  species  breeding  i n or  near  Petra  reach 
their  northernmost  distribution  there.  Copies  of 
the  report  Price  £4  (incl . postage)  are  available 
from  Jorg  at  Dehnhaide  31,  D-2000  Hamburg  76,  West 
Germany. 

Bird  migration  wallcharts 

As  part  of  a global  campaign  mounted  by  the 
International  Council  for  Bird  Preservation  (ICBP) 
to  promote  the  conservation  of  migratory  birds,  an 
attractive  wall  chart  (60  x 80  cm)  has  been 
produced,  illustrating  the  routes  of  birds  and  the 
threats  they  face  while  migrating  between  Eurasia 
and  Africa.  Major  flyways,  some  of  which  pass 
over  Arabia,  are  represented  as  lifelines  and  some 
key  species,  both  Palearctic  and  African,  are 
shown  in  the  different  habitats  they  freguent 
during  the  year.  On  the  reverse  detailed 
information  is  presented  on  the  phenomenon  of  bird 
migration,  the  major  threats,  and  the  work  of  the 
i nternational  conservation  community  working  for 
the  conservation  of  migratory  birds.  The  poster 
is  available  in  English  or  Arabic  from  the  ICBP 
Secretariat,  219c  Huntingdon  Road,  Cambridge,  CB3 
ODL , U.K.  (Price  £2.50) 

A second  very  attractive  poster  depicting  bird 
migration  in  the  Middle  East  has  been  published  by 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Nature  in 
Lebanon  and  the  Holy  Land  Conservation  Fund,  with 
the  assistance  of  U.S.AID  and  the  U.S.Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  The  poster  has  been  prepared  by 
the  well  known  Egyptian  bird  artist  Sheri f Baha  el 
Din  and  illustrates  a number  of  the  better  known 
migrant  species,  their  migration  routes  and 
includes  notes  on  threats  and  problems  affecting 
their  movements.  The  poster  (340  x 450  mm)  is 
available  in  Arabic,  Farsi , Turkish  and  English 
versions  and  is  free.  Order  from  S.P.N.L.  P.O.Box 
11-5665,  Beirut,  Lebanon. 

For  Sale;  A Bibliography  of  the  Avifauna  of  the 
Arabian  Peninsula,  the  Levant  and  Mesopotamia  by 

W.  A.  C.  Gri  f f i ths  (1974). Army Bi  rd-Watchi  ng 

Society  Periodic  Publication  2. 

A very  valuable  research  tool  for  many  aspects  of 
Arabian  ornithology.  (102  pages).  Reprints  with 
two  addenda  available  from  the  0SME  Sales  Officer, 
c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedf ordshi re,  SG19  2DL , 
England.  Price  £5.00  (£7.00  airmail). 

Riyadh  Wildlife  Symposium 

The  National  Commission  for  Wildlife  Conservation 
and  Development  (NCWCD)  of  Saudi  Arabia  held  its 
first  symposium  in  Riyadh  15-18  February  1987. 
There  were  some  60  speakers  from  national  and 
international  conservation  and  environmental 
organisations,  making  a very  stimulating  four 
days.  The  symposium  concluded  with  the  drafting 
of  a comprehensive  set  of  environmental 
recommendations  for  governmental  consideration  and 
a detailed  national  Action  Plan  for  conservation 
of  the  nation's  threatened  wildlife  and  natural 
resources.  Details  of  the  'proceedings ' of  the 
symposium  are  not  yet  to  hand. 

THE  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

ABBA  owes  a great  deal  to  the  continuing 
generosity  and  support  of  0SME.  In  early  1987  the 
society  donated  £300  towards  the  cost  of  producing 
Phoenix,  half  being  for  a reprint  of  No. 3,  so  that 
it  could  be  issued  to  all  0SME  members,  and  the 
other  half  to  ensure  No. 4 could  be  produced 
without  taxing  other  project  funds.  Following  the 
distribution  of  No. 3 to  the  600  odd  members  of 


0SME  and  the  publicity  for  the  project  given  by 
0SME  in  its  Spring  1987  Bulletin  good  numbers  of 
0SME  members  have  become  subscribers,  thus  further 
increasing  the  financial  viability  of  Phoenix  and 
ABBA. 

There  is  already  a high  degree  of  correlation 
between  Atlas  contributors  and  Phoenix  readers  and 
the  0SME  membership  but  those  participating  in 
ABBA  who  are  not  yet  members  of  0SME  are  urged  to 
consider  joining.  0SME  was  established  in  1978 
and  has  since  then  published  an  annual  journal 
Sandgrouse  which  covers  all  aspects  of  Middle  East 
ornithology.  Two  bulletins  are  also  published 
each  year.  A quick  scan  of  the  eight  issues  of 
Sandgrouse  so  far  examined  shows  that  of  the  67 
main  papers  that  have  appeared,  no  less  than  24 
have  related  mainly  or  exclusively  to  Arabia  and 
many  of  the  remainder  have  been  very  relevant  to 
Arabian  ornithology.  The  society  is  doing  more 
than  any  other  organisation  to  further  the  study 
of  Middle  East  birds  and  their  conservation 
through  sponsoring  and  organising  expeditions, 
collecting  and  collating  data  as  well  as  setting 
up  a sites  register  scheme  and  an  ornithological 
archive.  In  addition  the  society  holds  a very 
popular  annual  meeting  each  year  which  includes  a 
range  of  speakers  and  slide  shows,  etc.  Readers 
might  like  to  note  in  their  diaries  that  the  1988 
Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday  9 July  at  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
London.  More  precise  details  will  be  available 
from  the  0SME  Secretary  later. 

An  information  sheet  and  application  form  to  join 
0SME  is  enclosed  in  this  issue.  If  you  are 
already  a member  please  pass  the  brochure  on  to  a 
friend  who  might  be  interested  in  membership. 

STATISTICS:  TOP  TEN  SPECIES 

The  ten  most  recorded  species  according  to  ABBA 
reports  received  so  far  are: - 

Brown-necked  Raven 
House  Sparrow 
Crested  Lark 
Desert  Lark 
Palm  Dove 
Hoopoe  Lark 
Black-capped  Bulbul 
Great  Grey  Shrike 
Rock  Dove 

Little  Green  Bee-eater 

The  Brown-necked  Raven  as  'No.l'  and  most  other 
birds  on  the  list  are  no  great  surprise  to  anyone. 
House  Sparrow  appears  at  No.  2 by  virtue  of  the 
bias  of  records  from  near  the  larger  towns,  it  is 
by  no  means  the  second  most  widespread  species  as 
there  are  large  tracts  of  Arabia  where  it  does  not 
occur.  The  position  of  the  Hoopoe  Lark  was  a 
little  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  observers  never,  or  very  rarely,  see 
this  lark.  Although  the  doves  and  the  bee-eater 
are  not  found  in  many  areas  their  position  in  the 
top  ten,  like  the  sparrow,  reflects  that  they  are 
very  common  and  noticeable  in  those  places  where 
they  do  occur. 


DONATIONS  AND  SPONSORSHIP  RECEIVED  AND  PROJECT 
FINANCE 

The  project  does  not  yet  have  a major  sponsor  but 
atlassers,  correspondents  and  supporters  have 
continued  to  be  extremely  generous  and  the  ongoing 
costs  of  the  project  have,  again,  been  met  largely 
by  donations  from  individuals  and  societies.  This 
help  is  very  gratefully  acknowleged.  Total 
project  costs  since  the  issue  of  Phoenix  3 
(including  Phoenix  No. 3 but  not  No. 4)  have 
totalled  £1232.  Major  costs  have  been  audio 
typing  equipment  £268  , Phoenix  3,  including  the 
0SME  reprint  £353,  stationery  £122  and  postage 
£301.  Sales  and  Phoenix  subscriptions  have  just 
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about  made  up  the  difference  between  donations  and 
expenditure. 

Donations  and  sponsorship  received  (in  addition  to 
the  OSME  gift  mentioned  above)  during  the  year 
since  the  issue  of  Phoenix  3 in  November  1986  are 
as  -follows:—  P. Baldwin  (KSA)  £15,  P.H.Barthel 
(W. Germany)  £2,  W.R.P. Bourne  (Arabian  Gulf)  £8, 
C.J. Coles  (UK)  £10,  M. Denton  (KSA)  £100, 
H.Gilston  (Switzerland)  £8,  M.Goulding  (USA)  £15, 
P. Heathcote  (UK)  £10,  M.Heindel  (KSA)  $24, 
P.Hellyer  (UK)  £10,  E.Hirschfeld  (Sweden)  £8, 
N.Khalaf  (W. Germany)  £5,  J.Kunz  (YAR)  150  DM, 
S.Marchant  (Australia)  £10,  A. S. McGowan  (USA)  $20, 

E.  Moel ler (W. Germany)  £3,  P. J. Mundy (Zimbabwe)  £10, 
G.J.Oreel  (Holland)  £3,  C. Richardson  (Dubai)  £50, 
Riyadh  Ramblers  1000  SR,  Saudi  Arabian  Natural 
Hi  story  Society  £410,  A. Stagg  (KSA)  £25 , 

F. L. Stone  (UK)  £10,  J.H. Thompson  (UK)  £3, 
B. Unwin  (KSA)  £10,  C.Violani  (Italy)  £3. 

Gifts-in-kind  are  also  acknowleged  with  much 
gratitude.  John  Gasperetti  very  kindly  donated  a 
copy  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Standard  Naaes  Gazetteer 
of  the  U.S. Board  of  Geographical  Names. 
Assistance  during  field  trips  of  the  Co-ordinator 
to  Saudi  Arabia  in  1987  is  much  appreciated 
especially  that  of  Dr  Abdulaziz  Abuzinada  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  NCWCD  who  kindly  provided 
official  sponsorship  for  the  visits  and  met  travel 
costs  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Peter  Stevens,  the  General 
Manager  (Riyadh)  of  Bell  Canada  International  and 
the  Asir  Principality  provided  vehicles  for  the 
February-March  and  July  trips  respectively.  The 
Asir  Principality  also  provided  accommodation  in 
July.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  many  thanks 
are  recorded  for  the  great  deal  of  help  given  by 
Mrs  Effie  Warr , both  in  the  preparation  of  Phoenix 
4 and  on  the  ABBA  project  generally  throughout  the 
year . 

CORRIGENDA:  PHOENIX  3 


Page  1:  Pale  Rock  Sparrow.  The  Musandam 

Peninsula  is  sguare  ref.  WA29  not  UA29. 

Page  4:  Wadi  Bogl  ar  is  shown  on  new  maps  as  Wadi 

Bug lan. 

Page  5:  Socotra  Cormorant.  The  second  record 

should  read  31  March  1983  not  31  March  1986. 

Paqe  5:  Avocet.  Should  read  D.R. James,  not 

D. R. Jones. 

RECORDS  WANTED 

Readers  who  have  records  of  Arabian  birds,  however 
old,  and  whether  published  or  not,  and  who  have 
not  yet  received  the  project  "instructions  to 
contributors"  and  a set  of  report  forms,  are  urged 
to  make  contact  with  the  co-ordi nator . Old 

records  are  especially  valuable  in  assessing 
population  chanqes  and  range  expansions  and 
contractions.  Although  the  project  concerns 
resident  and  breeding  species,  it  is  not  only 
proved  breeding  information  that  is  sought: 
presence,  possible  and  probable  breeding 
information  is  just  as  valuable.  Information  on 
exotics  and  escaped  species  is  also  needed. 

RINGING  RECORDS 

Information  on  the  ringing,  control  and  recovery 
of  marked  birds  is  being  collated  as  part  of  the 
movement  and  migration  'file'  of  the  ABBA  project. 
Readers,  especially  ringers,  who  have  unpublished 
information  which  is  likely  to  be  relevant  to  this 
aspect  of  the  project  are  asked  to  submit  details. 
Information  is  sought  relating  to  all  birds 
occurring  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula  (not  just  those 
on  Form  2)  and  includes  data  on  interesting 
retraps,  longevity  of  resident  species,  foreign 
ringed  birds  in  Arabia,  Arabian  birds  retrapped  or 
controlled  elsewhere  in  Arabia  or  abroad.  A 
complete  record  would  include  details  of  species, 
age/sex,  ring  no.  and  ringing  scheme,  where  ringed 
and  where  f ound/control 1 ed  with  dates  and  details 
of  ci rcumstances , observers,  ringers,  etc. 


Incomplete  ringing  records  would  also  be 
appreciated  as  these  can  be  fallowed  up  with 
respective  ringing  schemes  or  other  contacts. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PH0EN1 X 


Short  articles  relevant  to  the  aims  of  the  ABBA 
project  are  welcomed,  especially  notes  on  the 
avifauna  of  specific  areas  or  studies  concerning 
particular  species.  Consideration  should  be  given 
to  offering  more  lenthy  papers  to  the  journals  or 
newsletter  of  local  or  regional  natural  history 
groups  and  societies.  Scientific  papers  on  the 
ornithology  of  Arabia  and  elsewhere  in  the  Middle 
East  may  be  offered  to  the  Editor  of  Sandgrouse, 
the  journal  of  the  Ornithological  Society  of  the 
Middle  East,  c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedf ordshi re , 
SG19  2DL,  England.  Notices, 
information  and  advertisements  of 
are  inserted  in  Phoenix  free  of 
submissions  should  be  typed,  double 
wide  margins. 


requests  for 
reports  etc.  , 
charge.  All 
spaced,  with 


HOW  TO  OBTAIN  PHOENIX 


The  Phoenix  is  issued  free  to  all  current 
contributors  to  the  ABBA  project  and  is  sent  to 
benefactors  and  recent  correspondents.  A bundle 
of  every  issue  is  also  passed  to  each  society  or 
group  active  in  Arabia.  It  is  also  available  on 
subscription  for  a single  payment  of  £10  ($16)  for 
the  next  five  issues,  i.e.  numbers  5 to  9.  So  far 
each  issue  of  Phoenix  has  been  bigger  and  better 
than  the  last.  Who  knows  - if  you  place  an  order 
for  nos  5-9  now  it  may  grow  to  a 32  page  full 
colour  magazine  by  issue  no  9!  Phoenix  nos  1-3 
are  available  at  ’1  each.  Those  leaving  Arabia 
miqht  be  interested  in  placing  a subscription 
order  as  the  price  represents  a small  sum  for  all 
the  news  of  Arabian  birds  for  five  years.  Any 
profit  on  sales  and  subscription  orders  goes 
towards  ABBA  administrative  costs. 


CREDITS 

Logo  and 'Reef  Heron, Keith  Brockie ; Osprey  photo, 
Richard  Warburton , Ostrich  map, Fauna  of  Saudi 
Arabia ; Ostrich  photo , Zoological  Society  of  London; 
Lichtenstein's  Sandgrouse , Hilary  Welch; 
White-cheeked  Tern  chick  ( below) , Sherif  Baha 
el  Din;other  maps, M. C.J. 


+ + + + + + + + + + 

ADDRESS 

All  correspondence  for  the  Atlas  of  the  Breeding 
Birds  of  Arabia  and  The  Phoenix  should  be  sent  to 
Michael  C. Jennings,  Co-ordinator  ABBA,  Moonraker 
Cottaqe,  1 Eastcourt,  Burbage,  Wiltshire,  SNB  3AG, 
England. 
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